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WILL’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
By William R. Will 
306p. Cloth 














Its Salient Points: 





Emphasizes accuracy of method in arithmetical reasoning. 

Relieves the mémory of the burden of memorizing innumerable 
rules, 

Cultivates initiative and independent thinking ability on the part of 
the student. 

Omits all abstract and abridged explanations. 

Adopts the more attractive narrative form of exposition. 

The problems are so presented as to train the student's powers of 
observation, differentiation and analysis, and to teach him to rea- 
son from given causes to required effects. 





ESSENTIALS of COMMERCIAL LAW 
By Wallace H. Whigam 
408p. Cloth Price, $1.00 











Salient Points: 


Presents a strikingly unique plan of subject development. 
Plan makes each chapter a unit for study and instruction. 
A topical outline prefaces the chapters followed by logical unfold- 
ment of the legal principles. : 
Arranged to meet the demands of a long course and also the needs 
of a short course. 

Chapter summaries make reviews easy and effective. 

Profitable construction work, based on existing conditions, takes 
the place of useless nee! abstruse legal discussions. 
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More Male Stenographers Needed 


HE cry for young men stenograph 
ers continues to go up from every 
town and city. 

It is the only demand the business 
schools seem impotent to satisfy. There 
is no immediate prospect of their being 
able to do so. 

America is a nation of business men. 
The number is increasing steadily. The 
lack of male stenographers to supply the 
demand at good salaries has created a sit- 
uation that is both embarrassing and 
costly to our merchants, managers, pro- 
fessional and business men generally. 

The women are responding more ade- 
quately to the steady demand for capable 
women stenographers, but there are cer- 
tain positions where the environment, 
hours and nature of the work make men 
manifestly preferable. The number of 
these positions is in excess of the male 
stenographic population. , 

Every inducement is made to young 
men to prepare for these opportunities in 
the mercantile field. It is easier nowa- 
days to find a teacher of shorthand than 
ever before. The art is taught in nearly 
every high school in the land. There are 
private teachers, too. Every town of 
10,000 population has one or more busi- 
ness schools where a specialty of training 
stenographers is made. The cost is too 
small to become an obstacle to any young 
man who earnestly desires to qualify him- 
self for a stenographic career. Shorthand 
is easier to learn than in any previous gen- 
eration. Even a moderately bright young 
fellow can obtain a practical knowledge of 
shorthand in a few months. So far as 
studying the subject is concerned, the 
voung man of to-day has an ideal road to 
travel compared with the youthful strug- 
gles of his worthy examples who have won 
position and affluence through their skill 
in shorthand and typewriting. 

When the young man has qualified him- 


self in stenography he finds the business 
man waiting to employ him at a good 
initial salary. The position is even wait- 
ing for him before he begins his course in 
stenography. Young men are frequently 
engaged contingent upon their entering a 
business school and completing a course 
in stenography. Every inducement is 
offered the sons of America to enter this 
promising field. There are many schools 
where all the male members of the short- 
hand classes have been apportioned to 
positions two months in advance of their 
finishing the course. Reports are repeat- 
edly made that business schools are more 
embarrassed because they cannot secure a 
sufficient number of young men to take 
the stenographic course, than they are in 
finding positions for those who become 
thoroughly qualified stenographers. 

Young men must not, however, expect 
the impossible. The West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, News in a recent editorial pointed 
out why some young men stenographers 
are denied the full rewards of their pro- 
fession: 

Shorthand will not take the place of brains, 
and the trouble with so many people is that 
they expect it to do this very thing. A boy 
who fails in his promotions in the High School 
cannot expect to take a few weeks of shorthand 
and come out a finished scholar. But if he is 
a likely chap, and willing to exert himself, he 
will find shorthand a means of rapid promo- 


tion. The fact that President Wilson is a 
shorthand writer and that Secretary Loeb, 
whom Roosevelt made Collector of the Port 


of New York, was a stenographer by vocation 
up to the time Roosevelt was Governor of New 
York, is evidence that the branch is useful. 


Concerning opportunities for young 
men through the stenographic door, the 
same paper wisely comments: 

It was none other than Conductor Milton M. 
Shaw, df the Central Division, who dropped a 
suggestion to a friend a few years ago at Mar- 
ket Street Station, like this: When a young 
fellow goes into railroading or almost anything 
else, he drops into his department and is a 
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tail-ender, looking a long distance up to the 
President’s chair. He does not come into con- 
tact with the big men, and may work for a 
lifetime without ever knowing them. Every 
now and then, however, there is a call for a 
stenographer. Somebody wants to dictate 
some letters in a hurry, and when the call 
comes the youth must be ready to jump. If 
he makes good, he'll be remembered and called 
on at some other time. This is true no matter 
what department a young man may be in, and 
especially in times of trouble when everybody 
is up in the air and wants a clerk upon whom 
reliance can be placed. 


This brings to mind a certain day in 
1912 when an urgent call went out from 
the State Executive Offices at Trenton, 
New Jersey, that Governor Wilson wanted 
a stenographer. There was a young man 
who was prepared to respond. He was 
Charles L. Swem, now personal stenog- 
rapher to the President of the United 


Oo 


The American Girl 


novelist’s still to write 
the romance and adventure 

of the American girl stenographer 
in the Far East—in the Philippines, 
Japan, China and even Egypt. It may 
be her modesty that has kept her so com- 
pletely out of print, but that the Amer- 
ican girl stenographer cuts an important 
figure in the commercial routine of such 
centers as Tokyo, Kobe, Hongkong and 
Shanghai is attested by travelers who 
gaze upon her leisurely drumming the 
ivories in the mercantile offices. 

Occasionally: she is seen transplanted 
to the continental capitals, where she is a 
transient long enough to “do” the cities on 
her journey back to the United States. 
Sometimes, when a better salary is of- 
fered, she will change employers when 
she changes cities. But there are many 
stenographers who make a trip around the 
world with notebooks and a_ typewriter. 
Perhaps they all start out with the inten- 
tion of returning to the United States, but 
there are a goodly number who meet their 
mates in the first city where they chance 
to find employment. 

Many of these girl stenographers circle 
the world in from four to six years. Some 
do it in less than that. They may tarry 
for six months or longer in the States 
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States. He made good, and when Gov- 
ernor Wilson was nominated for the Pres- 
idency he asked Mr. Swem to be his per- 
sonal stenographer and campaign reporter. 
Again he made good and was asked to ac- 
company President-Elect Wilson to the 
White House. There is an old Latin 
adage “Semper paratus” meaning “always 
ready.” The young man who knows 
shorthand and typewriting is “always 
ready” for the call of opportunity which 
comes at least once to every one. But he 
can hardly expect opportunity to knock in 
the door, wake him up with a club and 
offer to keep the man waiting until he 
gets ready. Swem's looks like the 
uncommon exception, but it isn’t. The call 
came practically the same way to Cortel- 
you, Loeb, Bok, Bell, Fee, and a host of 
others who were ready to respond. 


case 


DO 


Abroad 


when the mystic glamor of some Oriental 
city seen in their travels starts them off 
again. They have contracted the wan- 
derlust and if they have a practical knowl- 
edge of stenography they can combine 
work and travel. 

Those who do not find romance and 
marriage have their positions at good sal- 
aries, their exclusive colonies of congenial 
spirits where life charms by its novelty 
and independence, and always there is 
present the prospect of another trip 
around the world over a new route, with 
interesting visits to the great art shrines 
where American connoisseurs are wont to 
go and worship. 

In such demand are American girl ste 
nographers by the merchant princes of the 
cherry blossom kingdom and the land of 
the cue that when it is whispered abroad 
that a stenographer’s contract is about to 
expire, rival managers will begin bidding 
for her services for the following year. 
In this way she frequently boosts her sal- 
ary. Her work is light and her hours 
short and while the customs and manners 
in and out of hours are quite unlike those 
of America, many adventuresome girls, 
with no home ties, who love the panorama 
of change, delight in living in an Oriental 
port or capital. 
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The Observing Man—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Observing Man—Il 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The International Shorthand Congress 


indebted to Seftor L. R. 
editor of El Munda 

T aquigrafico, Madrid, for a very 
interesting photo-cut of the International 
Shorthand Congress, which was held at 
Budapest, August 6-15, 19138. The Con 
was inaugurated by the 
raphers and shorthand reporters of Hun- 
gary in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the introduction of modern 
shorthand into Hungary by Ivan Marko- 


E are 
Cortes, 


gress stenog- 


*TEQAATIONgS 


scribing the event in the Phonographic 
Magazine, says: 

The official opening of the convention was a 
very imposing and brilliant affair. The min- 
ister of instruction, Dr. Bela von Jankovich, 
as the representative of His Majesty the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, appeared in gala uni- 
form, followed by a number of members of the 
Hungarian Reichstag, and by imperial coun- 
cilors, and was welcomed by the deputy of the 
Hungarian Reichstag, Dr. Henez, who asked 
the minister to convey the thanks of the as- 
sembled stenographers to the king for having 





vits, who was the author of an adaptation 
of the Gabelsberger system to the Hun- 
garian language. Stenographers assembled 
from all over the world to attend the 
series of meetings and festivals. The 
Hungarian government contributed the 
sum of twenty thousand kronen, and gave 
the Congress every possible official recog- 
nition and co-operation. In addition to 
the general International Congress, there 
were meetings of the writers of different 
systems from various countries. Dr. Ru- 
dolf Tombo, Sr., of New York City, who 
was in attendance at the Congress, in de- 


graciously accepted the patronage of the con- 
gress. At the time he stated that the 
congress afforded an opportunity to the Hun- 
garian stenographers to show to the world what 
progress shorthand, as an important element of 
culture, had made in Hungary, and what a 
high stage of culture Hungary in general had 
achieved. The minister of instruction answered, 
at first in Hungarian, then in French. He 
declared the congress opened, and, guided by 
the president of the local committee, Dr. Hein- 
rich Fabro, spent more than one hour looking 
at the Hungarian shorthand exhibition. An 
enthusiastic cosmopolitan body of stenog- 
raphers followed the minister and his guide, 
admiring the clever work displayed by the 
Hungarians. 


same 
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The address of welcome to the Congress 
Dr. Fabro and 
Regierungsrat Dr. Robert Fuchs, of Dres 
The 


meetings were held in the rooms of the 


was made in French by 


den, was chosen presiding officer. 


Hungarian Parliament, which Dr. Tombo 
describes as “one of the most magnificent, 
if not the most magnificent, of the parlia- 
ment buildings of the world,” which de- 
scription we indorse from personal knowl- 
edge. 


The delegates to the Congress made a 
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visit to the house and to the tomb of Ivan 
Markovits, and also a visit to the tomb of 
the first Hungarian parliamentary re 
porter, Charles Hajnik, who employed in 
his reporting work an adaptation of the 
English system of Samuel Taylor. 

It will be remembered that a cablegram 
message of good-will of fraternal 
greetings from this great shorthand Con- 
gress was received at the Silver Jubilee 
Convention of the G. S. A. in Chicago last 
August——both meetings being held about 
the same time. 


and 
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The Average Vocabulary 


PEAKING before a teachers’ conven 
S tion Prof. Henry McCracken, who 

has recently gone to the Smith Col- 
lege faculty from Yale, urgently advocated 
the study of the dictionary. To the lack 
of the dictionary habit he attributed the 
deplorable result of a test he had recently 
given to college juniors and freshmen. 
Two almost incredible answers were, 
“An abnostic is one who believes what he 
thinks,” “A man is plagmatic when he is 
lazy-like.”” And Professor McCracken 
says he picked these, not as the worst 
specimens, but at random. 

He thinks that the size of the 
ulary is a fair sign of one’s capacity, and 
that with the enlargement of the vocab- 
ulary comes an extension of the mental 
horizon. Many of the recommendations he 
makes for training in definition and en- 
largement of the vocabulary are such as 
might be practiced without a teacher, as 


\ ocab- 


these: 

Memorize the uses, 
tories of related sets of words. 

Write sentences and recast them in other 


derivations and his- 


ways. 
Study the 

great writers. 
Read aloud slowly and with great em 

phasis the prose work of some eloquent 


work of Lincoln and other 


writer 

Repeat on paper the story of some nov 
elist in your own words and then com 
pare your rendering with the original to 
see what words your version lacks. 

Study the phraseology of our laws, of 
the messages of our President to Congress, 


and observe with what care in the choice 
of words every article in law is drawn. 

Study synonyms, antonyms and hom 
onyms. 


od 


French Written in Gregg 
Shorthand 


HE adaptability of the system to 

various languages has frequently 

been shown in the shorthand plates 
published in the magazine. We recently 
received a specimen of French written in 
Gregg Shorthand submitted by Mr. Fer 
nand Schmitt, of Brooklyn. Mr. Schmitt's 
notes are beautifully written and _ the 
brevity and fluency of the forms show the 
remarkable ease with which French can be 
written in the system. 

The key to the poem is as follows: 


o@ 


Le Temps Perdu 


' 


Si peu d’oeuvres pour tant de fatigue et d’ennui 

De stériles soucis notre journée est pleine: 

Leur meute sans pitié nous chasse 4 perdre 
haleine, 

Nous pousse, nous dévore, et heure utile a fui 


Demain! j’irai demain voir ce pauvre chez lui, 

Demain! je reprendrai ce livre ouvert a peine, 

Demain! je te dirai, mon Ame, ot je te méne. 

Demain! je serai juste et fort, Pas 
aujourd’ hui. 


\ujourd’hui, que de soins, de pas et de visites' 
Oh! implacable essaim de devoirs parasites 
Qui pullulent autour de nos tasses de thé! 


\insi choment le coeur, la pensée et le livre, 
Et pendant qu’on se tue a différer de vivre, 
le vrai devoir dans l’ombre attend la volonté. 


Sully Prud’homme. 
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French Written in Gregg Shorthand 


(The key and article for this plate are given on page 302.) 
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100 Helps to Live 100 Years 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Finding the Weak Points 


ERY frequently we receive speci- 
\ mens of shorthand notes from corre- 

spondents seeking our advice about 
gaining “speed.” The general tenor of 
the letters accompanying the notes is this: 
“I have gone through the Manual and 
have been practicing for speed four or five 
weeks but do not seem to be able to make 
any progress. What is the matter?” 
Even a very brief examination of the 
notes shows exactly “what is the matter.” 
Elementary principles are not correctly 
applied, phrasing is meager, and some of 
the most common wordsigns are written in 
full. A proper foundation for speed has 
not been laid. The necessity for a thor- 
ough understanding of the basic princi- 
ples of the system of shorthand one writes, 
and the ability to apply the knowledge 
quickly, is very clearly stated by the late 
David Wolfe Brown, Official Reporter of 
the National House of Representatives. 
He says in his book, The Factors of 
Shorthand Speed: 


A serious and often fatal mistake made by 
the majority of learners is that, in their eager- 
ness to reach the advanced portions of the sys- 
“to write as reporters write”—the rudi- 
mentary principles are studied too hurriedly 
and superficially. If the fundamental abbre- 
viating rules, in accordance with which a ma- 
jority of the words of the language are always 
to be written, should be skimmed over in the 
“hop, skip and jump” fashion of too many 
learners, the result cannot but be disappoint- 
ing. By dwelling upon these word-building 
principles until they become instinctively fa- 
miliar, the learner is not delaying, but is hasten- 
ing, his acquisition of reporting speed. A per- 
son is a good or a bad stenographic student, 
and ultimately a good or a bad reporter, in 
proportion as he masters, or fails to master, 
these fundamental abbreviating rules. There 
may be many things in his text-book that he 
can afford to “skip,” but none of these foun- 
dation principles must be slighted. The prime 


tem 


qualification of a good stenographer is that, 
when pressed for speed, he shall be able to 
write readily, and with at least approximate 
correctness, any ordinary English word, though 
it may be of difficult construction and he may 
never have written it before. The ability to 
do this arises from a thorough familiarity with 
those principles to which the student is intro- 
duced during the first few months of his study. 
Startling as it may seem to some who think 
that the whole or the principal strength of a 
shorthand system lies in its “advanced report- 
ing expedients,” I affirm that when the student, 
by faithful elementary study, has acquired the 
power of promptly writing new words accord- 
ing to principle, the most laborious and the 
most valuable part of his reporting equip- 
ment has been acquired. It is this fa- 
miliarity with fundamental word-building prin- 
ciples that enables the accomplished reporter 
to write new and strange words without loss of 
time and without getting “rattled.” These new 
and strange words he is constantly liable to 
meet till the last day of his reporting life. 


Many students of shorthand do not 
know how to go about finding the weak 
spots in their writing. The simplest way 
to find out whether you do really know the 
principles or not is to have dictated to 


you each word in the General Exercises in 


the Manual, a lesson at a time, comparing 
your dictation on each lesson very carefully 
with the engraved forms in the Manual. 
Whenever an error is noted, study the cor- 
rect form closely and then refer to the 
part of the text dealing with the partic- 
ular principle you have failed to use, or 
have used incorrectly. This practice 
should be repeated until all the words and 
phrases can be written accurately and rap- 
idly. When the work on the Manual has 
been completed, you can apply the same 
test to your writing by having any one 
of the plates in the Gregg Writer dictated 
to you and then comparing your notes 
with the “key.” By following this method 
for a time you will be surprised at the 
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greater ease with which you write, and 


when the new forms have become familiar 
to you, your speed will increase rapidly. 


Pa) 


Method of Learning Wordsigns 


HEN we consider that more than 

half the words used in spoken 

and written language are made 
up of the words we know in shorthand as 
“wordsigns,’ their importance at once 
takes huge proportions. A wordsign to 
be really useful must come slipping from 
the pen-point at the very sound of the 
word, and this skill can be acquired by no 
mysterious process, but simply by hard 
thinking and earnest practice. We want 
to quote again from the pen of David 
Wolfe Brown. The method of learning 
the wordsigns he gives is particularly good 
and one which is deserving of careful 
thought. He says: 

It is highly 
student undertakes to 
memorized thoroughly. From half-recollection 
comes hesitation; and from hesitation comes 
loss of speed. In order that everything under- 
taken in the way of memorization may be thor- 
oughly done, the student should make it a 
rule not to attempt to learn more than a little 
at a time, and to learn that little well. Espe- 
cially in the study of the wordsigns, most stu- 
dents undertake to learn too many at once. 
It cannot be too often repeated that in short- 
hand, whatever needs to be memorized at all, 
needs to be so mastered that it may come in- 
stantly to the mind and fingers whenever want- 
ed. If too many wordsigns are undertaken at 
one time, the memory is confused, and the stu- 
dent’s progress retarded. 


important that, whatever the 
memorize, should be 


As the best method of learning the word- 
signs, Mr. Bernard De Bear, the well- 
known English reporter and teacher, has 
suggested the following: 

Take a double sheet of foolscap and fold it 
over into folds which will give about twelve 
divisions in all. Copy from the text-book neat- 
ly and carefully the signs you are about to 
learn, one on each line. Having thus filled the 
first column, close the book, and endeavor at 
once from memory to transcribe into longhand 
in column two. The words having only just 
been copied, this should prove no difficult task; 
but any blanks should be filled in from the 
key and underlined, to denote that the signs 
were not remembered. This done, fold under 
column one, so as to leave only the longhand 
words in column two visible, and transcribe 
those into shorthand in column three, so nearly 
as the memory will allow. Gaps can now be 
filled in from column one, which, however, 
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should not be resorted to until the attempt has 
made to work through the entire list. 
retranscribe the shorthand lines on col- 
And so on to the end—shorthand 
into longhand, and vice versa. It may be guar- 
anteed that by the time the twelve columns 
have all been filled in the manner indicated, 
that particular set of words or phrases will 
have been almost thoroughly mastered. I have 
tried this plan with the dullest of pupils, with 
those whose memories seemed to be an alto- 
gether unknown quantity, and I have rarely 
known it to fail. I have since used it in other 
than phonographic studies, and always with 
equal success, 

In learning abbreviating principles, word 
signs, or any other portions of the shorthand 
“system,” the learner must not overlook the 
importance of constant review. However well, 
as he may think, his previous tasks have been 
mastered, the need of unremitting review is 
imperative. It is too often assumed blindly 
that what was known last week or last month 
must as = matter of course be well known 
to-day. 

A point to be emphasized in learning 
the wordsigns is the necessity for plenty 
of dictation and reading practice. Be- 
cause of the simplicity of most of the 
wordsigns, they are apt to be written more 
hurriedly, and consequently more care- 
lessly, than other characters and thus lose 
their identity in many cases. The tech- 
nique of execution on the wordsigns should 
be perfect. Hold in mind the fact that in 
writing and transcribing the wordsigns 
correctly you have mastered half the 
words you will encounter. 


been 
Then 
umn four. 
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The Charts of the Alphabet 
HE charts given in the department 
I this month will enable you to check 
up your work on the alphabetic 
characters of the system as outlined in the 
January number. After going over it 
thoroughly and studying carefully the 
points you missed in your first test, make 
up another diagram and go over the whole 
material again. If you follow this plan 
until you can fill out the columns with ab- 
solute accuracy, you will find that you have 
a ready grasp on all the leading princi- 
ples of the system. By making up a list 
of words coming under each principle and 
having the whole list dictated to you until 
you can write it with great fluency, you 
will make much simpler the writing of all 
words in which these principles are in- 
volved. 
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Which Did He Marry? 


By Julia A. 


N office comfortably fitted and neat 

A Stands with its face on Washington 

street. 

Here, from eight in the morning till near 
set of sun, 

You can, if you're there, hear two Reming- 
tons hum. 

They work so smoothly, no wonder they're 
gay 

And hum as they go, though running all 
day. 

And what is the cause of their humming, 
say you? 

Why, of light-fingered operators, to be 
sure, there are two, 

Who have fitted themselves quite well for 

the work, 

who attend to 

never a shirk. 


their business with 


And 


The junior member of the firm at his desk 

To calm his thoughts doth try his best 

He has a letter he must dictate— 

Shall he call Miss Browning or call Miss 
Blake? 

He likes Miss Browning's auburn hair, 

He muses to himself—but there! 

This will never do, and so, 

“Here, boy, to Miss Blake at once you 
may go 

And say she is wanted here at the desk!” 

This he says as he straightens his vest. 


Miss Blake is seated beside him now— 

He would like to look at that fair brow, 

But on each word he rivets his eyes, 

As he dictates a letter to Stanley & Wise, 

And he watches her deftly capture his 
words 

With pot hooks and trammels, some re- 
sembling birds 

That fly on their courses now high and now 
low, 

For she uses the Graham phonography, 
you know, 

And the young junior partner is fasci- 

nated when 

pretty Miss 

from him. 


The Blake takes dictation 

Miss Browning is typewriting peacefully 
on, 

Her fair face ne'er wrinkled by scowl or 
by frown, 


Litchfield 


As she rapidly reads her Gregg notes so 
true 

Which never cause trouble as some systems 
do. 

For the signs or symbols are all so plain 

They can be very readily read back again. 

And the junior partner at each glance can 

see 

sweet, 

“Lovely is she.” 


winsome face, and thinks, 


Her 


Good reader, my story its climax shall 
have, 

Though in giving it, your pardon I earnest- 
ly crave, 

For long before this it is likely you've 
said, 

“Which did he marry—the Graham or 
Gregg?” 

But although my duty may seem to you 
plain, 

To tell you he married one of the twain, 

I cannot, for you see I am bound to the 
truth. 

His mamma, understanding the frivolity 
of youth, 

By deft social scheming finally had her 
own way, 

And the good junior partner married a 
girl from Back Bay. 


oOo 


The Power of Simple Words 


ECENTLY the chief correspondent 

of a large Eastern mail order house 

received a letter in which the fol- 
lowing questions were asked: “What do 
you mean by ‘Your remittance is insuffi- 
cient’ and what does ‘remittance’ mean 
and what does ‘insufficient’ mean?’’ An- 
other letter asked what the company meant 
by the word “reverse” in this sentence: 
“Write your reply on the ‘reverse’ side 
of this sheet.” 

The correspondent called for the forms 
on which these words appeared. The first 
sentence he revised to read, “You have not 
sent enough money”; the second, “Write 
your answer on the other side of this 
sheet.” 
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Banking and Financial Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Princeton Gets President Wilson’s Inaugural Address As He 
Transcribed it on Typewriter From Shorthand Notes 


HEN Princeton University asked 
W for the original of the inaugural 

address of its illustrious son, it 
was learned that President Wilson had 
composed it in shorthand and then tran- 
scribed it on the typewriter himself. So 
far as is known, this is the first Presi- 
dential inaugural address that has been 
composed in shorthand and Princeton is 
the first institution of higher education to 
direct attention, by its request for the 
notes, to the practicability of making orig- 
inal drafts of state papers in shorthand. 
Although in this instance President Wil- 
son was unable to furnish the shorthand 
notes desired, the fact remains that he 
composed this important state paper in 
shorthand. The pressure of modern life 
and the need for recording quickly and 
fully the products of concentrated thought 
on all plans and questions make short- 
hand practically indispensable to the 
leader who must write for publication 
where accuracy of statement and precision 
of language are essential. 

President Wilson uses one of the old- 
time systems of shorthand in vogue forty 
years ago when he took up the study. 
Since he has become President every word 
he utters for publication passes through the 
medium of Gregg Shorthand written by 
Mr. Swem, his Personal Stenographer and 
Official Reporter. All important state 
papers, correspondence and official an- 
nouncements are dictated by the Presi- 
dent to Mr. Swem, who records them in 
Gregg Shorthand. 

In a special dispatch to the New York 
Times we read: 

The original transcription of the inaugural 
speech of President Woodrow Wilson, done by 
himself from his own shorthand notes on his 
own typewriter, has been placed in the archives 
of Princeton University by the side of the orig- 
inal address of President Madison, who was 
also a Princeton graduate. The document was 
obtained through the efforts of George D. 
Brown of the library. 

President Wilson visited the university li- 
brary twice before he prepared his speech, and 
retired to a remote part of the building and 
composed his inaugural address in shorthand. 


The librarian asked the President for these 
original shorthand notes, but he was unable to 


find them. From these shorthand notes he then 
transcribed on his own typewriter the docu- 
ment which he has given to the library, and 
which is regarded as the original, because the 
notes can not be found, and also because the 
preparation was done in the library. 


The President wrote this letter to Mr. 
Brown in regard to the address: 


White House, Washington. 
Dec. 10, 1913. 
My Dear Mr. Brown: 

I have hunted as much as I had time among 
my papers for the real original of my inau- 
gural address which was as you conjecture 
written in the library in shorthand, but I have 
so far been unable to turn it up. Here is the 
next to the original, namely, my transcript on 
my own typewriter from the original shorthand 
notes. You are quite welcome to put it among 
the archives if you think it worth it. 

Cordially and faithfully yours, 
WOODROW WILSON. 


The President did not read his address 
from the transcript but from a slip fur- 
nished him by the printer. 


oOo 


Business Jokes 


The clerk who thinks the house can’t 
do without him. 

The salesman who has his trade per- 
sonally cinched. 

The buyer who cannot be fooled. 

The credit man who can always trust 
his intuition. 

The stenographer who knows best what 
the old man ought to say. 

The head of the firm who sticks to the 
way he always did it. 

The customer who doesn’t know what 
he wants. 

The house that won't advertise, because 
its goods are “different.” 


Printers’ Ink. 


oO°o 


The next meeting of the Gregg Short- 
hand Association will be held August 10-14 
in the new home of Gregg School, in the 
Tower Building, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. It will follow the Summer 
Normal School for teachers. 
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The Steeple Moving Like the Hand of a Clock 


It is a Finger of Stone Built by Man to Point “ Everlastingly Toward Infinite Power 





(For key, see O. G. A. Department, December number) 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “‘plate’’ which will appear in the April 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


Our First Contest 


ag is to be an interesting announce- 
ment—one in which we know you 
will all be absorbed after you have 
had time to grasp the immensity of the 
opportunity it will afford. For many 
months past we have been contemplating 
a contest, a battle for supremacy in 
artistry, and now we are ready to sound 
our trumpets, to give the command which 
is to engage all of us in the combat. 

It is our plan to offer the editorial “Why 
Men Work” as the sword of conflict. With 
it you can either succeed or fail. But at 
all events it must be written up in your 
best shorthand, shorthand that will stand 
the test of examination, for we shall be 
rigid in our rules governing these papers 

as we are at all times and with all 
papers. 

At least five—and there is a possibility 
of our being able to print six—of the 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 


papers will be reproduced in the pages 
of the department. The copy must be 
written two and one-half inches wide and 
seven or seven and a quarter inches long. 
This, you see, will enable us to get two 
plates on a page—all the space we can 
possibly secure for the O. G. A. section of 
the magazine. If you wish your copy of 
notes considered in this great reproduc- 
tion contest, you must use black ink and 
write in the allotted space. 

The prizes! For the best page of notes 
submitted we shall send a check for $10.00 
—only part recognition of the interest, 
skill, enthusiasm, care and infinite pa- 
tience which the writer of such a paper 
must necessarily display in the prepara- 
tion of his work. For the second best 
paper there will be forthcoming a check 
for $5.00, and for the three or four next 
best papers there will be prizes of one dol- 
lar ($1.00) each. As is always the case 
in contests of this sort, there will be those 
whose papers are worthy of special men- 
tion—and their merit shall not go unrec- 
ognized! The further naming of prizes 
for those whose papers are considered 
worthy of special mention must be left to 
the judgment of the committee. 

All papers must be addressed to the 
editor of this department and must reach 
our office not later than the 20th day of 
April. The results of the contest will 
then be anneunced in the May issue of 
the Gregg Writer. There is no limitation 
placed on entrance into the contest. All the 
present certificated members of the Order 
of Gregg Artists and any writer of Gregg 
Shorthand are eligible alike. Each paper 
must, of course, be accompanied by the 
usual fee of twenty-five cents to cover the 
cost of handling, the postage on the let- 
ters, and to partly pay for the time con- 
sumed in going over your work. Old and 
new will be treated impartially. 
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The Contest Copy 


Dr. Crane's editorial has been chosen 
as the material for this contest because 
of its vocabulary, because of the worth of 
his idea and the admirable manner in 
which he has handled it. It reads: 

Wuy Mew Worx 

In proportion as a man is a true man he is 
a servant. The biggest word in the dictionary 
is Duty. The divinest of verbs is Ought. 

To grow up means to encounter responsibil- 
ity. The world is full of Peter Pans—that is 
to say, of men and women who shrink from 
the burdens of maturity. 

But sooner or later to every one of us comes 
the Burden and the Task. We flee it, we dodge 
and squirm, but it pursues us, inevitable and 
stern. 

The inner ear of each man’s soul hears the 
voice of Life: “Find your work, and do it!” 
Only by obedience to this command can he 
find peace. If he disobeys, by and by comes 
fate, with a persuasive word or with a “griev- 
ous crab-tree cudgel,” with tragedy and thorns, 
or with nausea and weariness, and drives him to 
his place. 

There never was a more superficial, cheap, 
and nasty delusion than that men work only for 
gain, and that if you take away wages and the 
hope of becoming wealthy all human kind 
would lapse into laziness. 

The contrary is true. No really good work 
was ever done for a reward. The best work 
of the world, and the greater part of the work 
of the world, is done for the same reason that 
children play; it is because men would be 
wretched without activity, because unless men 
produce, create, and play the mighty game of 
business they die of the worm. 

Work is the normal functioning of the adult. 
Mankind builds bridges, bores tunnels, con- 
structs ocean liners, erects skyscrapers, paints 
pictures, writes books, and grinds flour be- 
cause there is joy and health. 

A man with no job, with no part of life’s 
burden accepted and carried, is no man. He 
bears the same relation to humanity that flies 
and snakes bear. He is a curse and an 
incubus. 

And is it not singular that one great de- 
sire seems to be to lay up enough money so 
that our children “will not have to work”? 

Let us thank God that riches have wings, 
for if they should remain fixed their leaden 
weight would asphyxiate the world. 


Just one more word about the “copy.” 
Of course, the certificates of membership 
in the Order will be granted along with the 
prizes and to any others whose work 
comes up to the standard adopted by our 
committee. Now to work! We do not 
fear our task of ascertaining the six best 
writers of Gregg Shorthand in this great 
broad country of ours. And we are not 
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overlooking the splendid writers of the 
system produced in the British Isles, in 
New Zealand, in Australia, in Japan—for 
the battle is international! Let us be a 
credit to our school, to our teachers, and 
last, but not least, to ourselves. 


From O. G. A. Correspondence Files 


Without exception every application for 
membership in the Order contains some 
little compliment for our magazine—and 
accordingly every month we begin on the 
new issue with renewed energy, with added 
zeal, with a greater desire to make the 
Gregg Writer everything that is helpful 
and interesting in a magazine. From 
Miss Margery Archer, of Fort Benton, 
Montana, comes this little note: 

I have tried several times to complete the 
O. G. A. test, and each time something inter- 
fered with my plans, but I am very , Senne 
of becoming a member of the Order and to win 
a certificate, and herewith submit for your ex- 
amination in my best shorthand, the test which 
appears in the December number of the Gregg 
Writer. 

I am an earnest student of the magazine and 
find it a most helpful aid in my work as ste- 
nographer. 


Miss Anna F. Savage, of Amarillo, 
Texas, writes along the same line: 

I trust most sincerely that my work will find 
favor but should it find the waste basket in- 
stead, I will surely try again. 

I find the Writer of great assistance to me, 
and I enjoy it very much; in fact, I would 
not be without it. 


In the October write-up of our work, we 
predicted results from the Lorain Busi- 


ness College, Lorain, Ohio, where the 
shorthand work is in charge of Miss Nel- 
lie L. Nusser. 

Inclosed find five copies of the December 
O. G. A. test, written by students of this 
school. In looking over the papers, I find 
some errors but trust that you will find them 
good enough that their names may be added 
to the list of new members, as they are all very 
enthusiastic over the work and anxious to se- 
cure certificates. 

This is the first time that Gregg Shorthand 
has been taught in Lorain, and at first some 
were prejudiced against it, but I think we are 
succeeding in showing them that better re- 
sults can be obtained in a shorter length of time 
than with any of the other systems that have 
been used here in the last few years. 

All of the students are doing very good work, 
but I think the work of Miss Bullock is re- 
markable as she has only attended the night 
school since the middle of last October and re- 
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ports for one of the newspapers here during 
the day. 

Along in the early part of January we 
received a club of twenty-five tests from 
Mr. C. V. Crumley, Beutel Business Col- 
lege, Tacoma, Wash. The papers were 
write-ups of the November test, but as it 
was too late to include the list of names in 
the January magazine we held them over 
for this issue. This, we believe, is the 
largest club of tests received since Sep- 
tember. Mr. Carter, of Joplin, Mo., sent 
in the largest club ever received in the his- 
tory of the Order. Is there any one to 
exceed these records? 

Kinyon’s Commercial School, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., is in the limelight this month. 
Two of the September students send in 
their work with the accompanying note 
from Miss Vera Egelston, their shorthand 
teacher: 

My other day students are a bit timid about 
trying for a certificate but I tell them that 
they can try again if they do not succeed the 
first time. The night pupils are very enthu- 
siastic and I shall probably have several copies 
to send in next month. 

This splendid letter from Mr. Oscar H. 
Lindow, of Washington, D. C., speaks for 
itself: 

Observing that Washington, D. C., has fewer 
O. G. A. members than would be warranted 
by its splendid corps of Gregg writers, the 
desire seized me to break a lance for the honor 
of the Capitol City, and so I am inclosing a 
copy of the O. G. A. test in the December num- 
ber of the Gregg Writer, together with the 
usual fee. 

Whether I shall be unhorsed I can not fore- 
tell as I have had but a few months’ experi- 
ence, graduating last June from the Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin, High School, where I received 
my shorthand training under Miss M. Curran, 
one of the able teachers of the commercial 
course which is proving so popular in that 
school. 

It is to be expected that this little notice 
will come to the attention of the Wash- 
ington Greggites who recently formed a 
local Gregg Shorthand Association under 
the leadership of Mr. Charles L. Swem, 
President Wilson’s private stenographer. 
We hope to enroll each member in our 
Order before long. 

And then there is the letter from far- 
off New Zealand. Miss May L. Downes 
writes us: 

I was so pleasel to have a reply to my let- 
ter, for I take such a keen interest in the cor- 
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respondence of the Writer, and it is so much 
nicer to be in touch with some one who actually 
“lives in it,” as it were. 

Of course, you may count on my order for 
one of the rings (when I have earned it—and 
may it be soon!) for I am anxious to do any- 
thing for advancement in my shorthand and 
to feel that I am one of you. I get very little 
practice at it in my work in this office but get 
at it after hours, for the pure love of it, taking 
all my work from the Gregg Writer. You see 
in that way I have just about worked through 
one magazine when the next one arrives. 
Though you are so many miles away, you little 
realize how much good I have obtained from 
this little work. 


Unidentified Work 


There are upwards of a dozen papers on 
our desk with no name, no city, in fact, 
with no possible means of identification. 
If you haven't heard from us with your 
certificates or acknowledgments of your 
tests, perhaps you ought to inquire! 


A Last Word About the Contest 


Just a tiny word of encouragement be- 
fore we leave you to begin your work on 
the contest. We are anxious to see how 
many writers of the system we can draw 
together by this means, so if you have com- 
pleted your Manual why not try it? We 
want the widest possible range to select 
from and your test will add to the num- 
ber. Let us hear from you. There is 
honor in it for the student, for the teacher 


and for the school. 


The List of New Members 
A 


Amanda Adams, Laurium, Mich. 
Veda H. Adamson, Tacoma, Wash. 


Henry Berryhill, Tacoma, Wash. 
Emma F. Boe, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Rhea Bourbeau, Leominster, Mass. 
Charles E. Bowman, Bushnell, III. 
Ida E. Boyd, Ames, Iowa. 

S. W. Bradford, Tacoma, Wash. 
Herman Brinkmann, Hubbell, Mich. 
Pauline Brohn, Calumet, Mich. 
Edna E. Brunner, Manchester, N. H. 
Marguerite Buck, Carthage, Mo. 
Irene Bullock, Lorain, Ohio. 

Clyde Byron, Dinuba, Cal. 


Cc 


Will H. Campbell, Beaumont, Texas. 
Nina Cargill, Tacoma, Wash. 
Doris M. Clough, Manchester, N. H. 
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Horace M. Coats, Marion, Ind. 
B. C. Coblentz, Tacoma, Wash. 
Dorothy O. Coons, Arlington, N. J. 


D 
G. M. Daniels, Washington, D. C. 
May F. Downes, Te Kuiti, N. Z. 
Stephen J. Driscoll, Peabody, Mass. 
E 
Rose Edelson, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Alvena R. Emerick, Emerick, N. Y. 
Edith A. Erickson, Tacoma, Wash. 


F 


Joseph Fagan, Green Bay, Wis. 

Helen Flavell, Montclair, N. J. 

Elsie B. Flint, Winchendon, Mass. 
Leland S. Fowler, Grass Valley, Cal. 
Ethel E. Fraser, Redwood Falls, Minn. 


G 


George E. Gade, Jr., Shelton, Conn. 
Miss A. C. Geiss, Harvey, II. 
Frances Gibson, Marion, Ind. 
Ernest Goodell, Manchester, N. H. 
Elizabeth J. Grieve, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mary Gwinn, Chicago, II. 


N. Haberman, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Leif Halsan, Tacoma, Wash. 

Kathryn M. Hart, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Harry W. Healey, Tacoma, Wash. 
Alice M. Hobart, Manchester, N. H. 


J 


H. Jackson, Muncie, Ind. 
Carl Johnson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Katheryn Joyce, Dover, N. H. 


May Kellogg, Tacoma, Wash. 

Annie M. Kinney, North Bend, Ore. 
Antoinette Knivel, Laurium, Mich. 

Ida Knox, Blair, Nebr. 

Martha Kongelf, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Jennie Koutonen, Tacoma, Wash. 
Pauline Krueger, Tacoma, Wash. 


L 


Lillian Laiti, Calumet, Mich. 

O. W. Larson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Dallie I. LeHew, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Julian T. Lett, Marion, Ind. 

Mabel E. Lillyroot, Tacoma, Wash. 
Oscar H. Lindow, Washington, D. C. 
Louise Lippitt, Colfax, Wash. 


Albert E. Littlejohn, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 


Fred Lofgren, Davenport, Iowa. 
Louis H. Luhrs, Tacoma, Wash. 


Bernard W. Mackie, Green Bay, Wis. 
G. E. Madsen, Tacoma, Wash. 
Happie Marshel, Waverly, Nebr. 


WRITER 


Edward R. Mason, St. Paul, Nebr 
Mary McDermott, Lorain, Ohio. 
Grace McKinney, Tacoma, Wash. 
John U. Moore, Jr., Transfer, Pa. 
Margaret Mueller, Blair, Nebr. 


N 


Barbara Neil, Lorain, Ohio. 
Hilda Nelson, Hubbell, Mich. 
George H. Newman, Colfax, Wash. 


o 
Mabel F. Olson, Minneapolis, Minn 


P 


Rose Peterson, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Blanche Petterson, Manchester, N. H. 
Nora Pomeroy, Burlington, Iowa. 

J. R. Power, Newark, N. J. 

Edna Proctor, Lorain, Ohio. 

Alice C. Provencher, Manchester, N. 


KR 
Clara Rasmussen, Blair, Nebr. 
Hazel Reck, Chicago, Il. 
Ida Ribakove, New York City. 
Zoe F. Robb, Marion, Ind. 
Dortha Lee Robbins, Marion, Ind. 
Agnes Rodelsperger, Manchester, N. 
Ceres Rogers, Tacoma, Wash. 


Ss 


Berenice M. Sanborn, Manchester, N. 
Helen Schaefer, New York City. 
Frances Schley, Memphis, Tenn. 
Erna Schulze, Manchester, N. H. 
Marguerite Sheridan, Lorain, Ohio. 
Florence Sleep, Laurium, Mich. 

L. Mildred Smith, Onarga, III. 

N. H. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Robert J. Soennecken, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 
Anna Soule, Tacoma, Wash. 

Ruth M. Spencer, Tacoma, Wash. 

F. H. Stanford, Point Pleasant, N. J. 
Grace Steeves, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hilda A. Sullivan, Rutland, Vt. 
Ruth A. Swanson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Anna Sweeney, Buttes, Colo. 

Della Sweeney, Tacoma, Wash 


T 


Elizabeth Tait, Evanston, IIl. 
Lillian A. Taylor, Tacoma, Wash. 
Teresa Taylor, Manchester, N. H. 
Kenneth Louise Todhunter, Tacoma, Wash. 
Abigail Tripp, Rutland, Vt. 
Vv 


E. O. Vaughn, Hennessey, Okla. 


w 


Lila Wilson, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Jennie Wishnevitz, New York City. 


Zz 


Florence Zucker, Meriden, Conn. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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One Hundred Words Constitute Half of All Words Used 


By Dr. William D. Bridge 


Book, No. 2, published by S. P. An- 

drews and Augustus F. Boyle, there 
appeared the document which I now rescue 
from the dust of time for the benefit of 
the students of the stenographic art. 

The student will be surprised to learn 
that the following one hundred words con- 
stitute more than one-half of all the Eng- 
lish that is spoken or written; that is, in a 
sermon, a newspaper, a speech, or in a de- 
bate, in which say six thousand words are 
spoken, no more than three thousand, or 
one-half, will be found that are not in these 
lists. The first twenty-five words alone 
constitute one-fourth of the language, and 
the first sixty-six one-third. 

A list of 100 words numerically ar- 
ranged according to the frequency of their 
occurrefice : 

1. These are 
guage: 
the it by 
and he not 
of with or 
to be as 
in are they 
a but from 
that I have 
is all at 
for 


[ 1849, in The Phonographic Word 


one-fourth of the lan- 


One-third of the language: 
they upon other 
our word were 
we ye been 
God had O 
more me part 
their no truth 
them Lord any 
there us ever 
my when full 
on an into 
shall go out 
you heaven unto 
will see thee 
thou great 


8. One-half of the language: 
his can every 
which would world 
your love do 
this man one 
how than after 
has may now 
what those where 
at most time 
if first give 


who under him 
like work life 

The shorthand student should do these 
things: Take a column of ordinary news- 
paper matter, or of any given book or 
magazine, and count the number of words 
on the space indicated. Then place a dot 
under each word indicated in either of 
these three lists, trying the first list first, 
and see what proportion of the whole num- 
ber of words is thus dotted. Go over 
the whole again, dotting twice under the 
words in the second list, and again noting 
the proportion; then, finally going over 
the whole making a small cross under the 
words shown in the third list, and noting 
the proportion of the whole thus crossed, 
and he will readily verify the statement 
given in this item. 

If these hundred words are the “bone 
and sinew” of our written words, what ab- 
solute familiarity with the shorthand forms 
for these ever-recurring words should be 
secured or assured. 

What immense amount of “phrasing” 
should be secured by the natural and regu- 
lar combinations of these hundred words. 


oOo 
An Aid to Telegram Senders 


One of the larger New York manufac- 
turing concerns has introduced a method 


which insures immediate and accurate 
confirmation of telegraph messages sent 
to its customers and at the same time ef- 
fects a considerable saving in time and 
labor, says the New York Times. The 
stenographers make two carbon copies of 
each telegram. The original is sent at 
once to the telegraph office. “Confirma- 
tion” is written on one copy, which is 
mailed immediately to the customer, and 
the second copy is retained in the com- 
pany’s files. Thus there is no possibility 
of forgetting to confirm messages and any 
possible errors in transmitting the tele- 
grams are corrected. It is said to be es- 
pecially advantageous in avoiding mis- 
takes where fractional prices are quoted. 
This method of confirming telegrams is 
described in full in Office Training for 
Stenographers. 
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Idea Exchange 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language 
If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 
“pass it on” for the benefit of others 


you help yourself 
doing your work 


By helping others, 


Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 
a twelve months’ extension of their subscription 








Ruling Notebooks 


O rule a notebook exactly in the cen 
ter of each page, use ruler to find 
center on first page, top and bottom, 

and push pin, by aid of ruler, through 
twenty-five or thirty sheets at a time both 
at top of pages and bottom. Turn over to 
place where pin holes are almost invisible 
and push pin through twenty-five or thirty 
more, and so on. Pin holes are visible on 
both sides of pages. Rule both pages at 


once when lying out flat, either by two 
separate movements of ruler or one, accord- 


ing to exactness desired.—Sheldon W. 
Case, Montclair, N. J. 
Aiding the Dictator 

Many times while taking dictation I no- 
ticed that it was difficult for my employer 
to readily recollect the initial or name of 
the head of a department of some large 
firm. As an aid to this, I have gone over 
the files and taken down the names of 
firms with which we have extensive cor- 
respondence; these I write on a sheet of 
paper about the size of my notebook. I 
then paste it in the back of the notebook. 

On another sheet of the same size I 
take down all names of officers and heads 
of different departments. With these two 
papers in the back of my book I can over- 
come nearly all obstacles in the way of 
names and locations.—Leo Roark, Sterling, 
Til. 


Making Corrections on Bound Manuscript 


It is sometimes necessary to insert, 
change or correct something in a type- 
written contract, manuscript or statement, 
containing several pages which have been 
bound together at the top, without remov- 
ing the rivets that hold the sheets to- 
gether. 


MMMM we 


This may be done by first inserting a 
sheet of ordinary paper in the machine, 
turning the roller platen until about three 
or four inches of this paper is visible above 
the line of writing. Then, with the writing 
facing you, insert the bottom of the page 
upon which you wish to make the cor- 
rection between the ordinary paper and 
the platen. Then turn the platen towards 
yeu and this will insert the page upon 
which the correction is to be made. The 
page can then easily be arranged as de- 
sired to make the correction.—Charles 
Dimler, Denver, Colorado. 


A Good Way to Teach Filing 


The idea occurs to me that if commer- 
cial schools would have a set of letters, 
either printed or typewritten, embracing 
a number of subjects and sub-heads, and 
have the students index each of these let- 
ters and file them in proper place, it 
might help to overcome the general lack 
of knowledge of filing among beginning 
stenographers. This set of letters should 
be filed under two or three of the latest 
filing systems, after the system has been 
thoroughly explained to the student, and 
a few of the letters located by the index 
later so as to give the student an idea as 
to the best method of finding letters. This 
might be extended to cover letters tran- 
scribed by students in the regular dictation 
work. 

As a further suggestion, in cases where 
stenographers have a number of weekly or 
monthly tabulated reports to get out, I find 
it helps to keep a copy of each of these 
tabulations with the columns marked show- 
ing the number on the scale each tabula- 
tion occurs. For putting in red figures 
in statements, I keep a number of small 
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strips of red carbon which are inserted 
between the carbon sheet and paper for the 
carbon copies, and between the typewriter 
ribbon and paper for the original.—R. C. 
Worsley, Culebra, C. Z., Panama. 
Checking Students’ Work 

A good way to mark corrected work is 
to use a small stamp made by cutting a 
design on the rubber on the end of a lead 
pencil. Use an ink pad for inking the 
stamp. 

Mark off a sheet of paper into small 
squares, leaving room at left for students’ 
names, and at top for number of each 
lesson, and mount the paper on cardboard. 

Then when student's lesson is corrected 
stamp corrected sheet and stamp 
square on cardboard for each lesson satis 
factorily completed. 

This is a time-saver in keeping record 
of students’ progress.—Margaret Demaree, 
Hanover, Ind. 

Ruling Tabulated Sheets 

In every office there are special forms 
that sometimes require to be ruled up by 
hand for tabulating or other purposes. 
This can be quickly and accurately done 
by using a “draftsman’s ruling pen,” which 
can be secured for at least twenty-five cents 
from any drafting office supply house. It 
consists of two steel blades, facing each 
other, and attached to an ebony handle. 
The pen is filled by dipping an ordinary 
pen in the ink, and then inserting the point 
between the blades of the ruling pen. (Be 
careful not to get any ink on the outside 
of the blades.) The line can be varied 
from a fine hair line to almost one-eighth 
of an inch in width by means of a set 
screw. When ruling a line, the pen should 
be held in a vertical position, with the set 
screw away from the rule. Besides full 
lines, various forms of dot and dash lines 
can be produced with a regularity that is 
almost machinelike in precision. Purple 
ink ruling with typewritten insert in pur- 
ple gives the page a handsome appear- 
ance, and black India ink can be used for 
contrast. The pen should be cleaned out 
after using.—Norman S. Cumming, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Canada. 

Marking the End of Each Letter 

I have recently inaugurated the plan of 

marking the end of letters with a red or 


also 
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blue pencil, which very greatly facilitates 
transcribing. I cut off a short section from 
one to one and one-half inches long and 
hold it, point down, between the index 
and second finger of the left hand; and, 
as I turn the pages of my notebook with 
this hand it is always within easy reach 
of my right hand for marking the end of 
the letter. This takes only a second and 
can be done without laying down the other 
pencil. 

I also cross out cianges of the dictator 
with this pencil, as it does the work more 
effectively and keeps the other one from 
becoming dull so quickly. I also like to 
number each letter as I go along, as it is 
satisfying to know just how many you have 
to get out when you receive from fifty to 
sixty at a sitting Omer C. Iliff, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Correction Work on Stencils 
Take a 


“Gem” paper clip, and after 


drawing back the tissue sheet and turning 
the platen forward to the point of error, 
or a trifle beyond, gently smooth with the 
clip the letter or word it is desired to 


efface. This will close up the perfora- 
tions of the type, and will present an un 
broken surface for the correction.—H. 
Durand Downward, Wilmington, Del. 


For a New Desk 


When the drawers of a new desk or 
cabinet squeak or do not slide easily, | 
rub the parts where the friction comes 
with a piece of paraffin, such as is used in 
sealing jelly glasses. This is effective also 
as a remedy for windows that stick. 
Arthur N. Tripp, Eugene, Oregon. 


Removing Carbons Easily 


In legal work the carbon and the sheet 
used are of the same size and I would sug- 
gest that the carbon be allowed to extend 
over the bottom end of the sheet about 14% 
or 2 inches and by so doing when the written 
sheet is taken out of the machine the car- 
bon can all be removed at one time by 
simply taking hold of the legal sheets with 
one hand and the carbons with the other 
and pulling them apart. It is not neces- 
sary to paste anything on the bottom of the 
carbons in order to pull them out, for they 
will come very easily—C. G. Vantress, 
Hood River, Oregon. 
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Shorthand as an Aid in Learning Languages 


R. ERNEST G. WIESE, the well- 

known expert speed demonstrator 

for the Remington Typewriter 
Company, recently gave a series of dem- 
onstrations in Montreal, Canada. Of one 
of his demonstrations the Montreal Ga- 
sette says: 

His next exhibition was to show how the mind 
could work in many capacities at the same time, 
by answering questions in French, German, 
Spanish and English while operating the type- 
writer at the highest capacity of his speed. 
All questions put to the operator were promptly 
answered while his fingers skipped over the 
keys. In this test he wrote 186 words in one 
minute. He followed this by giving an exhibi- 
tion of touching the keys 460 times in a minute 
at the rate of fifteen and a third strokes a 
second. “The typewriter,” said Mr. Wiese, “is 
two and a third times faster than the operator.” 

This is what the Montreal Sunday Her 
ald says: 

Mr. Wiese is an able linguist and 
carried on a conversation in English, 
French, German and Spanish, whilst 
writing 135 words of unrehearsed 
matter. Mr. Wiese claims to be the 
only operator who can perform this 
dual capacity feat. 

By combining the study of 
shorthand with that of a language, 
says Mr. Wiese, the student makes 
his acquisition of the language 
much easier and his progiess 
more rapid. Because of the fact that in 
shorthand nothing save the sounds ut- 
tered is ever written, it is a subject quite 
unique in the assistance it gives one who 
is trying to master a new language. 
Those who have had to acquire a language 
besides their native tongue know the ex 
tent to which pronunciation figures in its 
acquisition. It is a fact that many people 
remain indifferent to the distinctive qual- 
ity and character of the spoken vowels, 
if not of the written ones, until they begin 
to master another. Mr. Kipling has said 
that “He does not know England who 
only England knows,” and the same state- 
ment may be applied to languages—he 
does not really know his own language 
until he has learned another, thereby af- 
fording a basis for comparison. 

There is no better way to obtain a full 
appreciation of the fine distinctions in the 
pronunciation of their own tongue than to 
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learn to write it in shorthand, which is 
just another way of saying that you write 
the bare sounds uttered. At the present 
time the words “stenography,” “phonog 
raphy,” and “shorthand” are generally 
recognized as meaning “sound writing” 
and in mastering a new language the 
proper quality each vowel shall have and 
the pronunciation each syllable and word 
shall have are of paramount importance. 

It may be assumed that the expert short 
hand writer who takes up a new language 
will find that his shorthand training will 
be a greaé aid in mastering the new lan- 
guage, especially when a mastery is sought 
through the medium of carrying on con- 
versation in the new tongue. Presumably 
this is because the shorthand writer's 
auditory sense is more highly developed 
than that of the average person. His 
knowledge of syntax and prosody 
is also better, although it has been 
gained less by the memorizing of 
rules than by the daily use of 
words in an interesting way. He 
is a word critic. 

The romance languages abound 
in vowel sounds and therefore one 
who has studied the fine distine- 
tions in the pronunciation of his 
own tongue has acquired a lin- 
guistic alertness and appreciation which 
enable him to detect more readily and with 
greater accuracy the degrees and accents of 
the many syllables. The shorthand writer 
is an adept in grammar and his facility in 
the use of words and phrases, and fre- 
quently his knowledge of their primitive 
formation, added to his phonic ability, ren- 
ders him an apt student of a romance 
language. His audition is as keenly sen- 
sitized to sound-waves as the phonograph 
cylinder, and his power to reproduce 
spoken words is bound to be greater than 
that of the person who is less skilled in the 
coalitions and gradations of vocal sounds. 
Thus after he has heard a new word he 
usually retains it. Moreover, the stenog- 
rapher is as much a fluent speaker as he 
is a fluent writer of correct English, and 
so here he scores another advantage over 
the language student who knows not short- 
hand. 


W reese 
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Raising the Standard of Writing 


of writing increases our efficiency 

as stenographers is surely not open 
to discussion. The question is, How can 
we work together to establish a higher 
standard of writing? The importance of 
beauty and accuracy in execution is appre- 
ciated by all. What we need is the estab- 
lishment of a definite criterion to serve as 
an inspiration in acquiring our best style 
of writing. We need an inducement to 
improve. We need co-operation in our 
efforts. We need to feel that it is a very 
great distinction to be ranked as artistic 
writers of shorthand. 

From the suggestion, “Let us organize 
for mutual improvement in the artistry of 
shorthand writing,” it was but a step to 
the organization of the Order of Gregg 
Artists. So a year ago the Order was born. 
The Order has only one object, and that 
object is to attain the highest artistry in 
shorthand and to win recognition for the 
beautiful writing of its members. A pre- 
mium is placed on executional excellence. 
Neither friendship nor money avail in 
gaining admission to this coterie of stu- 


Tr statement that a high standard 


dents of shorthand artistry. The only 
passport to the inner circle is a page 
of beautifully, symmetrically, accurately 
written shorthand. There is no limit to 
the membership. Undoubtedly the vast 
army of Gregg writers will some day be 
identified with the movement, for every 
one who does not belong to it will suffer 
by the comparison. 

What has thus far been the effect of 
this co-operative movement for artistic 
shorthand? Since last September (1912) 
2,500 writers have qualified for member 
ship in the O. G. A. They live in all 
parts of the world. These 2,500 writers 
are consecrated to the task of raising the 
standard of shorthand writing! They are 
influencing that standard by their num- 
ber and by their example. 

Nor is this all. It is not the enthu 
siasm of an ideal. It is having its effect 
upon the work of stenographers in thou- 
sands of offices. The shorthand artist is 
instantly recognized by the beauty and 
accuracy of his notes, and by the quality 
of his day’s work. As a stenographer, the 
excellence of his writing is reflected in the 
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finished letter he hands to his employer. 
He is even a better typist because he is a 
shorthand artist, for high-grade notes 
mean more perfect reading power. In all 
his office duties the artist takes a fond 
satisfaction in living up to the ideal of the 
Order. 

Stenographers are exceedingly eager to 
become artistic writers of the system. 
They appreciate the advantage that per- 
fectly formed outlines give them in the 
struggle for stenographic efficiency. They 
realize that in shorthand, style is destiny 
—success. 

Although this movement for more artis- 
tie shorthand writing has already been 
productive of higher ideals in the short- 
hand world, much greater good may be 
expected in the future. 

The value of the O. G. A. movement 
reaches also to penmanship. Every per- 
centage of improvement in the beauty of 
his shorthand represents equal progress in 
his longhand. Here is an idea of educa- 
tional co-operation fraught with untold 
possibilities, and no one can foresee its 
full harvest of benefits. At the G. S. A. 
convention in Chicago Mr. Carl C. Mar- 
shall emphasized the similarity between 
Gregg Shorthand and the natural motions 
in penmanship. It was a timely observa- 
tion. Gregg Shorthand and penmanship 
are friends by design, not by accident. 
Their elements of strength are held in 
common. When the pupil works on his 
penmanship lessons he is improving his 
skill in executing Gregg Shorthand out- 
lines. As a member of the society of 
shorthand artists he is also an exponent 
of artistry in penmanship. So intimately 
are they associated that he cannot be en- 
thusiastic about one without being equally 
so about the other. 


oO° 


“Technicitis” 


T is always a pleasure to us to answer 
questions about shorthand rules and 
principles, and a good deal of our 
time is devoted to correspondence of that 
nature. But every now and then we re- 
ceive letters from students, and even from 
teachers, which convey the impression that 
much of the instruction is devoted to the 
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academic discussion of the rules, with par- 
ticular reference to the “fine points,” and 
that not enough attention is given to actual 
drill in writing the illustrations. In the 
past summer, when we were hard pressed 
with a thousand and one business prob- 
lems, we received a letter from a teacher, 
who has an enviable reputation for con- 
scientious and thorough work, in which she 
submitted a long series of questions that 
had been asked by a class of students. 
These questions were all about non-essen- 
tials, and, not having time to answer them 
in detail—and indeed not feeling it neces- 
sary to do so—we dictated the following 


answer: 

It is always a pleasure to me to answer ques- 
tions about the system, but it does seem to me 
that some of the questions you ask are very 
unusual, seeing that in all the years I have 
been teaching the system and with all kinds of 
classes (including training classes for teach- 
ers) I have never had some of these questions 
put to me! 

Sometimes a class is afflicted with an epi- 
demic of “technicitis.” The chief symptom of 
this disease is an overwhelming desire to delve 
into technicalities coupled with a rooted aver- 
sion to steady practice. Like most epidemics 
it spreads rapidly when once it has a hold, and 
while it lasts no real progress is possible. 

I fear that your class has this disease in a 
virulent form. The only remedy I can suggest 
is steady, persistent drill in writing and read- 
ing shorthand. Give them drill in writing and 
reading—continue it relentlessly until the dis- 
ease has wholly disappeared. This may appear 
to be a somewhat drastic course to pursue, but 
when the epidemic has run its course the stu- 
dents will rise up and call you blessed! . . . 

I hope the epidemic will have subsided by 
the time this letter reaches you. If it has not, 
apply the remedy instantly and with all possible 
vigor. I know of no other cure. Shorthand is 
intended to be a means of rapid writing. The 
only way to secure results is by giving students 
plenty of practice in that which they are to do 
when they go out to business—writing from 
dictation and reading back. It is, of course, 
easier for them to sit back and ask questions— 
much easier—and especially at this season of 
the year. And the more intelligent they are, 
the more they are likely to try that sort of 
thing as a means of escape from the work they 
should be doing if they wish to become expert 
in the shortest possible time. 

Let me know how the prescription works. 

The teacher to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed has since explained that the ques- 
tions were asked by students who were 
preparing for teaching, and who had, 
therefore, a very natural and laudable de- 


sire to know everything about the system. 
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But nevertheless we print the letter, as we 
believe it contains a pedagogical sugges- 
tion worthy of careful consideration by 
young teachers. 


More Misrepresentation 


ERE is a statement from the latest 

of the many circulars attacking 

Gregg Shorthand issued by the 
Phonographic Institute Company, Cincin 
nati: 

Pitmanic Phonography is officially recog- 
nized as the American system of shorthand by 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, the great national body made up of offi- 
cial and legislative reporters from every state 
in the Union. 


There is absolutely no truth in this state 
ment. The National Reporters’ Associa 
tion has never officially recognized any sys- 
tem as the American system of shorthand. 
The statement can only be described by a 
short, ugly word. 

While this statement is made with a 
view to injuring Gregg Shorthand, it has 
also the effect of injuring the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, of 
which the manager of the Phonographic 
Institute Company is a member. Mr. 
Charles W. Reitler, in his address as pres 
ident of the National Shorthand Report 
ers’ Association, at its recent meeting said: 

Among certain reasons assigned by my 
numerous correspondents for lack of a larger 
membership may be mentioned that of cer- 
tain competent reporters, not Pitmanic writers, 
who have been solicited to join us, that ours 
is a Pitmanic reporters’ association, and that 
writers of other systems, while apparently eli 
gible to membership therein, are, in fact, not 
desirable members. 


It is not to be wondered at that this 
false impression prevails when it is so 
sedulously disseminated by the publishers 
of Pitmanic Shorthand. 

Among Mr. Reitler’s recommendations, 
as president of the Association, is the fol- 
lowing: 

That the members, in soliciting new members, 
give emphatic expression to the fact that this 
Association is not fostered or maintained in 
the interest of any system of shorthand, but 
that any one qualified for membership under 
the Constitution, without reference to system, 
is welcome to its fold. 
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It seems to us that by this time the ad 
voeates of the older systems should have 
learned that misrepresentation does not 


pay. 


Brevities 

A typewriting contest was recently held 
in Copenhagen in which machines from 
all the leading manufacturers of the world 
were entered. There were sixty-nine com- 
petitors and about forty of the operators 
contesting for prizes used American ma 
chines. The first, second and third prizes 
were won on American typewriters. Only 
two contestants using machines of other 
than American succeeded in re- 
ceiving mention. 


origin 


* * + 

From Business Education, the new pub- 
lication of the New York University, we 
take the following chart which, as stating 
deep rooted truths, is potent with possi- 
bilities. 

Accurate 
< Important 


( Relevant 


Facts 
should be 


| Understanding 
| of principles 
should be 


) Broad 
\ Deep 


Reading for - 





{ Dynamic 
{ Frequent 


Inspiration 
| should be 


Apply these principles to all your read 
ing and you will be surprised at how much 
more you get out of it whether it is done 
for profit or purely for pleasure. 

= = * 


Under the inspiration and direction of 
Mr. Clyde Blanchard, head of the Stenog- 
raphy and Office Training Department, 
the Efficiency Club was recently organ 
ized in the Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. As the name indicates, 
the objects are to work out more efficient 
methods in the office and classroom. 


7 + * 


John Underwood and Company was or- 
ganized at Hartford about a year ago for 
the manufacture of typewriter adding ma- 
chines, a class of instruments quite new 
in office appliances. The machines have 
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been on the market for some months, sales 
having been made to the United States 
Government, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the Bank of France at Paris, and other 
concerns of prominence. 

7. * * 

The Saturday Chronicle of New Haven, 
Connecticut, November 22, contains a 
striking four-page illustrated write-up of 
the Butler School under the title of a 
“Model Commercial School.” A _ portrait 
of Mr. Sidney Perlin Butler, president of 
the school, adorns the cover-page. The 
Butler School has entered upon the thir- 
tieth year of its prosperous existence, and 
twenty-three years of that time Mr. But- 
ler has directed its destinies. Although 


a private school, the educational policies 
of the Butler School are shaped to a large 
extent by an advisory board consisting of 


leading business and professional men of 
New Haven. 
* * = 


Dr. F. E. Spaulding, of Newton, Mass., 
was recently commissioned to make a sur 
vey of the public schools of Portland, 
Oregon. During his visit he inspected the 
Y. M. C. A. educational work. 


“Association educational work in Portland 
is truly remarkable,” said Dr. Spaulding. “I 
seldom deal in superlatives, but I want to say 
that this is the greatest thing in its field that 
I have ever seen. The Association treats young 
men who come to it as individuals, it gives them 
the kind of instruction they need, and it gets 
remarkable results. This is just what our pub- 
lic schools need. At present we are lumping 
ull our boys together, providing for them a 
hard and fast system that utterly ignores the 
needs of the individual. On the other hand 
the Association finds out all it can about the 
characteristics and qualifications of the man 
who comes to learn, then it adjusts him to the 
subjects that are most valuable to him and 
in the way best adapted to his needs. This 
s certain to bring the right kind of results and 
we must introduce this principle more and 
more into the work of our public schools.” 

* * # 


Since the last announcement, the follow 
ing applicants have 
Teachers’ Certificate: 

Mrs. Mable 
Wis. 

Hervey G. Ellis, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Gertrude Lytle, Meadville, Pa. 

Katherine Muselwhite, El Paso, Texas. 

Sister Mary Anna, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. T. Smith, Kansas City, Mo. 

Henry Clay Ward, Toronto, Ont., Can 


been granted our 


Kimple-Burgy, Oconto Falls, 
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9 Reasons Why He Succeeded 
(The key to this plate wilkbe given next month.) 
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A Simple Railroad Letter 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Art of Tabulating 


By Wm. R. Foster 


(Editor's Note: 
and other statements. 
on the increase. 


demands on the tabulating ability of the operator. 
Because of the growing importance of this subject, we have 


based on speed and accuracy. 


obtained an article on tabulating from the pen of Mr. 
East Rochester, N. Y.) 


Despatch Transportation Company, 


R. SORELLE has pretty thor- 
oughly covered the art of me- 
chanically arranging a_ business 

letter on the page. The importance he 
attaches to bearing in mind the idea of the 
picture mat in relation to a letter applies 
equally to tabulating. A letter, however, 
is more of a solid mass; there is not that 


opportunity for manipulation of the ar- 
rangement that is ofter present in the 


statement. A statement more frequently 
calls for artistic placing of the different 
items. The maintenance of a_ suitable 
margin, top, bottom and sides must be 
kept in mind constantly. Furthermore, 
there should be sufficient space left be- 
tween the different columns of figures, etc., 
to keep the composition from having a 
crowded appearance, for no matter if the 
typing is faultless, if there is not the max- 
imum of white space the sheet is deficient 
in attention-and-interest-compelling qual- 
ities. Tabulation must be so arranged as 
to make it attractive to the eye and easy 
to read. 

It is generally easy enough to deter- 
mine the number of vertical lines to com- 
pose the statement to be tabulated; and 
with a very little calculating the proper 
point of starting can be ascertained. If 
paper of the same dimensions is used reg- 
ularly, a quantity of sheets may be meas- 
ured up in advance, thus facilitating the 
work of getting started on a new page. 

To get the horizontal center, it is nec- 


Speed and accuracy are of great importance 
The amount of work in this line allotted to the average stenographer is 
The test on this subject in the Civil Service examination is making 


in tabulating financial 


= 


In that examination the rating is largely 


Wm. R. Foster, with the Merchants 


essary to determine the number of spaces 
the widest sum of figures in each column 
will occupy. Their total subtracted from 
the number of spaces the sheet will take, 
will give the number of blank spaces you 
will have left to apportion to either side 
and between columns. Having given an 
equal amount of space to the right and 
left sides, and having five columns of fig- 
ures, then the amount of space to be ap- 
portioned divided by four (one less than 
the number of columns) will give the cor- 
rect spacing between each column. If 
not perfectly divisible by four, the re- 
mainder may be disregarded. 

If the headings of the different columns 
are very long and there are many col- 
umns, the lines may be shortened by in- 
creasing their number. This makes it 
easy to read them also. Sometimes the 
stenographer can omit unimportant words 
without affecting the meaning. On the 
other hand, if there are few columns with 
headings, the headings may be expanded 
horizontally. The aim should be to bal- 
ance the heading of its column. With a 
little study of printed statements a ready 
perception of the arrangement that will be 
symmetrical and easy to read will be ac- 
quired. 

If your machine is equipped with a 
decimal tabulator, set the tab stops where 
you wish the decimal points to come. If 
the machine has a column selector or a 
simpler form of a tabulator, set the stops 
for tens, hundreds or thousands, the unit 
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of which you will have the most. Then 
when you depress the tabulator key, the 
carriage will move directly to the start 
ing point, and it will not be necessary to 
back space for any denominations. The 
tabulator keys or buttons are operated dif- 
ferently than the keyboard characters. 
For instance, the tabular key must not be 
released until the carriage has stopped. 
That is to say, the carriage stops where 
the key is released. With the plunger 


type of tabulator, you will have to use your 
thumb (or thumbs) to press the buttons; 
with the other type, I have found that 
as a rule but two or three keys are brought 
into constant use, and for each one of these 
keys I use a different finger. 


This is a 
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logical extension of the “touch’’ principle 
and certainly reduces the possibility of 
making errors. On the Remington No. 
10 with column selector, I use the index 
finger for the No. 2 stop and the middle 
finger for the No. 1 stop. These are the 
most frequently used. 

The judicious use of plain but effective 
borders, designs, etc., helps to give the 
work a neat and artistic appearance. They 
break up the stiffness of a statement and 
lend a little touch of artistic refinement to 
what would otherwise be a cold, matter-of- 
fact document. ‘To be sure, it is poor taste 
to go to the extreme of making the state- 
ment so ornate that it resembles a filigree 
design. 


Tabulating Contest 


Ist Prize, Gregg Reporter. 
2d Prize, Expert Shorthand Speed Course. 
3d Prize, Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Student. 


R. FOSTER’S article will most 
likely inspire every ambitious ste- 
nographer to try his hand at tab- 

ulation. In order to crystallize that desire 

into action, the foregoing prizes are of- 
fered for the best tabulation of the fol- 
lowing material which was contributed by 

Miss Elfriede Nack, Casselton, N. Dak. 

All papers submitted in this contest should 

be in our hands by the 15th of March. 

Announcements will be made in the April 

number. All papers should be addressed 

to Rupert P. SoRelle, Editor, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Write the following facts, in tabular 
form, in six columns, with proper headings 
(general heading and column headings), 
without abbreviations. The general head- 
ing should be brief and should indicate 
the facts which are shown in the table, 
and each column heading should indicate 
the facts which are given in that column. 
The table should not exceed 66 spaces in 
width. 

The records of the district of Alabama show 
that in 1898 (all of the statistics here given be- 
ing for that year) there were in the warehouses 
9,937 gallons of spirits in August, 14,997 gal- 
lons in September, 12,312 gallons in October, 
17,863 gallons in November, and 23,072 gallons 
in December. In August there were 245,417 
gallons of spirits warehoused in the district 
of Maryland; in the months of November and 


September there were warehoused, respectively, 
86,845 and 252,272 gallons, and 39,291 and 
189,032 gallons, respectively, in the months of 
December and October. No spirits were stored 
in the district of North Carolina in the months 
of December and November, and only 47 and 94 
gallons, respectively, in October and Septem- 
ber. There were in the warehouses of this 
district 274 gallons in the month of August; 
1,313,206 are the figures given for the number 
of gallons for September, 623,401 those for No- 
vember, and 3,917,212 those for August, as be- 
ing the number of gallons of spirits in the 
warehouses of the district of Kentucky, while 
the figures for October and December are 
given, respectively, as 2,465,563 and 166,405 gal- 
lons. In the month of December only 39,291 
gallons were in the warehouses in the district 
of Massachusetts, and only 86,845 gallons dur- 
ing the month of November, while in the month 
of August there were 245,417 gallons. The 
number of gallons of spirits warehoused in the 
district was 189,032 gallons in October, and 
252,272 gallons in September. In August there 
were 12,210 gallons of spirits in the warehouses 
in the district of Missouri; in the months of 
November and September there were in the 
warehouses, respectively, 515 and 18,759 gal- 
lons, and 16,064 and 1,144 gallons, respectively, 
in the months of October and December; 552,- 
993 gallons were in the warehouses in the month 
of October and 517,053 in August in the dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania; the number of gallons 
warehoused in November, December and Sep- 
tember were, respectively, 375,114, 148,263 and 
566,466. In the district of Virginia there were 
49,566 gallons of spirits in the warehouses in 
August, 28,661 gallons in October, 44,386 gal- 
lons in September, and 2,139 and 4,452 gallons, 
respectively, in November and December. 
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Speed in Typewriting 


UCH has been written on the sub- 
M ject of speed, but the least said 

about the matter to beginners in 
the art of typewriting the better it gener- 
ally is, except it be that the student should 
be warned to let speed alone until he has 
acquired habits of accuracy in typing. 
Accuracy is of the first consideration. 
Speed, of course, is necessary, but it 
is something that will, that must be built 
on the solid foundation of accuracy. Speed, 
it may be well for the student to understand 
from the outset, does not come so much 
from an attempt to strike a great number 
of keys in a given time as it does from 
continuous operation of the machine. A 
steady, uninterrupted pace will produce 
much more work in a day than is pro- 
duced by many typists who rush along 
rapidly but spasmodically and whose work 
is interrupted by frequent stops to make 
corrections. Of course, when the habit of 
accuracy has been formed some work must 
be done to accelerate movement—but this 
should never be attempted at the expense 
of accuracy. 

Accelerating Finger Action 

A few suggestions for acquiring speed 
will help the student when he has reached 
the proper point. When you can operate the 
keyboard with certainty, when you know 
the exact location of every key and can 
strike it unhesitatingly, you can begin some 
work in accelerating movement. Any of the 
words given in the practice exercises to 
be found in the text-book will be good for 
that at the start. 

First write the word slowly until you 
can finger it with a smooth, harmonious 
movement. Keep your mind concentrated 
intently on your work, thinking each let- 
ter and its position before striking it. 
Then gradually increase the speed until 
you can write the word as rapidly as your 
fingers will respond properly, but do not 
overdo it. Do not push the practice until 
you find yourself making errors. Errors 
are generally caused from a lack of con- 
centration, from attempting to write me- 
chanically before the fingers have been 
trained accurately to respond from reflex 
action. 


Word Practice 

The value of word practice in gaining 
speed is too frequently ignored by the 
student of typewriting, because of a de- 
sire to write something “practical.” Much 
more can be accomplished in a given time 
in the way of accelerating finger action, 
and gaining independent finger control by 
practicing independent words than by writ- 
ing connected matter. In writing single 
words a selection can be made of words 
that will produce just the practice you 
need, as, for example, words that bring 
into play a certain finger, or a certain com- 
bination of letters. With sentences, this 
is not so easily accomplished, as there 
necessarily will be much repetition of fre- 
quently recurring, simple words like “an,” 
“and,” “the,” “of,” “is,” ete., upon which 
because of their frequency sufficient prac- 
tice will be obtained in the ordinary run of 
matter. Word writing is intensive; con- 
tinuous straight matter, extensive. The 
primary basis of speed is responsive ac- 
tion of the fingers. When this is obtained 
straight matter is easy. Word practice 
is not uninteresting if it is approached 
properly. There should be variety in it, 
of course. No word should be written 
over and over again until the fingers be- 
come exhausted. By changing to another 
word, and varying the practice, the tired 
fingers are relieved. The fingering exer- 
cises in Rational Typewriting have been 
selected with the view of developing an 
efficient technique, and will be found high- 
ly valuable as a basis for both word and 
sentence practice. Other words can be 
added to these lists by the student who 
wishes to attain high speed. 


Sentence Practice 


To relieve monotony, the word practice 
can be varied with some sentence practice 
on familiar sentences. The alphabetic sen- 
tences are best for obtaining a thorough 
command of the keyboard, but you will 
not be able to write these as rapidly as 
others containing words that are more 
common, the letters of which recur in more 
familiar sequence. Such sentences are also 
useful for reviews and for keeping in touch 
with the location of all the letters of the 
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alphabet. Some letters like “x,” “z,” ete., 
do not occur with great frequency and 
unless the typist uses the alphabetic sen- 
tences for reviews the fingers will hesi 
tate when these infrequent letters are en- 
‘countered. 
Paragraph Practice 

The next step is to select short para- 
graphs for repeated practice, gradually in- 
creasing the length of them as you find 
yourself growing more confident in your- 
self. Many typists use this kind of prac- 
tice to assist them in memorizing quotations 
from their favorite author and thus bring 
an interest in the work that is productive 
of excellent results. Never push the speed 
beyond your limit; it will only result in 
building up habits that will be fatal to 
high speed—but try to increase your limit 
a little every day. 

A good point in favor of this plan of 
practicing for speed is, that it may be be- 
gun quite early in your practice. For ex- 
ample, you can begin to accelerate your 
finger movement after you have passed the 
fourth or fifth lesson, using the words of 
the exercises and later the sentences. 
Some excellent material for both sentence 
and paragraph practice will be found in 
this department of the Gregg Writer. 


Continuous Matter 


When you have developed quickness of 
fingering by the foregoing plan, you cau 


begin copying straight matter—articles 
from magazines or books, or anything that 
will be of interest to you. Do not be in 
a hurry to reach “championship” speed. 
Work along deliberately, well within your 
speed limit most of the time. Occasional 
spurts in which you push yourself to the 
extreme limit will not do any harm, but 
the most of your practice should be well 
within your power of successful accom- 
plishment. ' 


What ‘‘Speed”’ Really Means 


Another point to remember is this: That 
occasional spurts of a minute or so at 
high speed mean nothing. Your real 
speed is the speed that you can sustain for 
a long period. That is also the real test 
of a typist. Speed is a growth. It does 
not come from a few hours or a few days 
of practice. Neither does it come from 
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haphazard attempts at it. The quest of 
speed must be pursued intelligently with a 
steady, definite purpose in view and a 
knowledge of the steps leading up to it. 
Speed is the result of five things: First, 
efficient fingering ability ; second, accuracy ; 
third, continuity of operation; fourth, 
steady nerves; and fifth, concentration. 
The importance of the latter feature can 
hardly be over-emphasized. Acquire the 
habit of concentration early in your work. 
Perform all of your work with the utmost 
concentration of attention that you can 
command. The habit will grow on you, 
and as it does, your typewriting efficiency 
will also advance. 


System in Transcribing 


[The following is published in connection with 
the article “System in Transcribing,” which ap- 
peared in this department last month. The com- 
plete description of Mr. Blanchard’s “Office 
Efficiency Club” will be printed in the Gregg 
Writer at a very early date.—Editor. | 


HE Oregon Agricultural College is 

furnishing an example that might 

well be followed by other schools, 
both private and public, and Mr. Blanchard 
and his associates are to be congratulated 
on the work they are doing. The work of 
an efficiency club need not be restricted to 
the members of the faculty, but can be or- 
ganized among the students. And there 
is no reason why the students in a school 
could not themselves organize such a 
club and work in co-operation with the 
teachers. 

The Efficiency Club of the Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College, through the kindness of 
Mr. Clyde Blanchard, has sent -this de- 
partment its recommendations, touching on 
the questions of “dictation” and “tran- 
scribing.” Because of their great value 
they are made a part of this article. 


Dictation 


1. Use a grade of note paper suitable for 
ink and, if practical, use pen instead of pencil. 

2. Always date the notebook at the top of 
the page each day before you begin work. 

3. Use two notebooks. While you are 
transcribing frem one, always have the other 
ready for immediate use. 

4. If you must use a pencil, see that you 
have two or three always sharpened and at 
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hand. Glue a piece of sandpaper to the back 
of your notebook and you will always have a 
sharp point ready for use. If you use a pen, 
always have a pencil at hand for emergencies. 

5. All papers handed to you during dicta- 
tion should be placed face down so that when 
turned over they are in order for transcription. 

6. It will save time in transcribing if dur- 
ing dictation you will leave two blank lines 
between your paragraphs. 

7. By leaving two or three blank lines in 
the middle of each page, you will always have 
room for any additional dictation pertaining 
to that page or to make necessary corrections. 

8. Have in the back of your notebook an 
alphabetical key to the phrases you have coined 
for your particular needs. 


Transcription 


1. Do not handicap yourself with poor light, 
poor ventilation, an uncomfortable chair, a 
crowded desk, or an inefficient copyholder. Be 
certain that you know just what aids are nec- 
essary for the best work. Too often the lack 
of these aids is due to the ignorance or care- 
lessness of the stenographer. It will not pay 
you to work under an employer who will not 
remove such handicaps. 

2. See that your desk and files are so ar- 
ranged with respect to your work that you 
can accompany each act with the least amount 
of effort. See that the drawers of your desk 
have definite places for everything you have in 
them. Be hard to please yourself in this 
respect. 

3. Arrange your letterheads, carbon paper, 
and copy sheets conveniently at one side of 
your desk so that you can assemble sheets for 
a letter with the least possible number of mo- 
tions. Extra and unnecessary motions take 
time and reduce the amount of work you can 
do in a day and they also tire you more quick- 
ly. If you always make one carbon copy of 
every letter, assemble enough letterheads, car- 
bon and copy sheets for the day’s work in the 
morning before you take your dictation. It 
is well to fasten each set together with a small 
clip which may be removed before the set is 
placed in the machine. This allows you to pick 
up and insert in the machine with one motion 
all the sheets required for a letter. 

4. Arrange your envelopes in the box or 
pigeonhole so that they may be placed in the 
machine with one motion; that is, so that you 
do not have to turn them over to put the top 
in first. If you are directing many envelopes 
at once, you will save much time by rolling in a 
new envelope as you roll out the one just di- 
rected. Always direct the envelope for a let- 
ter before writing the letter. 

5. In making several carbon copies, insert 
the carbon sheets so that they stick out one- 
fourth of an inch from the bottom. This will 
allow you to pull out all the carbon sheets with 
one motion when the work is finished. 

6. Become thoroughly acquainted with the 
value of the tabulator in everyday work. Set 
the stops on your machine at the points where 
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you begin the date, address, paragraphs, com- 
plimentary closing, and signature of the com- 
pany if the latter is typewritten. A little prac- 
tice will show you that much time can be saved 
in reaching these points by using the tabulator. 

7. If you have regular statements to type- 
write—and what stenographer does not—you 
will find it a great help to keep a card index 
of the stops needed for each statement. File 
alphabetically according to the heading of the 
statements. 

8. Make use of all the attachments on your 
machine. They will help you to save the sec- 
onds and often aid you in producing more 
artistic work. If there is any attachment that 
you do not fully understand be sure to ask 
the typewriter man to explain its use. 

9. If you have to leave any of your notes 
untranscribed for any réason, turn the unfin- 
ished page over at an angle so that a corner of 
it will stick out at the side to remind you that 
there is something on that page unfinished. 

10. Cross off your notes with the date on 
which they were transcribed. If you write 
this date in large figures with a pencil, they 
will not interfére with the legibility of your 
notes should you have to refer to them, This 
date will show whether or not a letter was 
written the same day that it was dictated. 

oO 
Where the Typewritten Letter 
Failed 
F some one could collect all the un- 
consciously humorous letters that 
stray into the business men’s mail, 
some interesting literature would be gath- 
ered. As an example, the following let- 
ter was written to a Cincinnati commer- 
cial house that had sold a bill of goods to 
a new customer in the interior of one of 
the Southern states: 

Jentlemen—I want you to understand sur 
that I aim’t no dam fool when I bort that Bill 
from that read Headed Agent of yores he tole 
me that you sent him all the way from cyn- 
cynita to git that order. I thot he was lying 
and i bort all my goods from the jersey and he 
told me he sole the jersey. now you writes me 
a printed letter and sez if i send you the mun- 
ney you will send me the goods. i recon you 
will most enny durn fool ud do that. i would 
not mind a Bit sending in the munney and risk 
gittin the goods but when i recollect how you 
and yor eagent done me i refuse to do it if 
you would of treted me right and rit me let- 
ters in ritin and not of sent me that news- 
perer printed letter like I wus a dam fool and 
could not read ritin i would a tuck the goods 
and pade the munny. now i dont wont no 
more of yore printed letters i wont stan sich 
from no house i am fifty six year ole the last 
of next comin jinuwary and the fust man has 
got to put my back on the ground yit. i may 
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not have as much larnin in 
got but i can whup you or enny 
vanky that wants to try riting me 
letter. 


gramma as you 
uthr dam 
a printed 


Try This on Your Typewriter 
USE SHORT WORDS: 


pirants should religiously eschew poly- 
syllabic orthography. The philosophical 
and philological substructure of this prin 
ciple is ineluctable. Excessively attenuated 
verbal symbols inevitably induce unneces 
sary complexity and consequently exag 
gerate the obfuscation of the mentality 
of the peruser. Conversely, expressions 
which are reduced to the furthermost min 
imum of simplification and compactness, 
besides contributing realistic verisimili 
tude, constitute a much less onerous handi 
cap to the reader's perspicagity. Observe, 
for instance, the unmistakable and _ in- 
escapable expressiveness of onomatopoetic, 
utterances, 


Literary as- 


interjectional, monosyllabic 
especially when motivated under strenu 
ous emotional circumstances. How much 
more appealing is their euphonious pulchri 
tude than the preposterous and pretentious 


pomposity of elongated verbiage. 


How to Make a Poor Typist 
By Mack A. Erwin, Compton, Cal. 


EANDER to the chair with a slug 
M gish tread. Drop into the chair 

and hang there with uncertain 
poise, drooping the shoulders to the low- 
est notch. Pick up a paper and insert it 
in the machine with religious hesitancy. 
Drag the carriage back to the starting 
point. Stack feet under the chair so that 
they will be in the way of each other. 
Yawn O-H—G-E-E and finish with a 
deep sea sigh. 

Flounder the fingers on the keyboard 
with proper amount of droop to the wrists 
so as to facilitate an up-hill job. Turn 
your studious eyes in the direction of the 
chart and give it a below zero stare. Stum 
ble the fingers around over the keyboard as 
if exploring an unknown world. Guess at 
the keys and their location. Occasionally 
strike the wrong key with the right finger 
or the right key with the wrong finger 
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celebrate such events by erasing or striking 
one letter over another. Blame all errors 
to the machine, text or teacher. Gain a 
little more ignorance of the keyboard daily 
and hoard it up with miserly greed. Do 
all of the above and you will have laid the 
foundation for a short and useless career 
in realms of typedom. 


This Sentence Contains Eleven P's 


If you have trouble is using the fourth 
finger of the right hand, try this sentence 
to educate it: 

An estate in partnership is a joint es- 
tate vested in the members of a partner- 
ship, purchased with partnership funds for 
partnership purposes. 


The Typewriter in Norway 


N the land of the rising sun the writing 

machine is not very popular, accord- 

ing to reports received from the 
American consul at that point. Nor- 
wegians prefer to carry on their corre- 
spondence by handwritten letters and 
there are only three cities in the kingdom 
where it is possible to sell typewriters. 
Even there the agencies find it hard to earn 
the expenses of office maintenance. But 
in Norway, as in other foreign countries, 
the American typewriter is popular as 
compared with the “home product,” al- 
though the cost of the imported type- 
writer is greater than machines of native 
manufacture. In countries rebuilt 
high-grade American machines are sold 
extensively. In England the adding and 
subtracting typewriter is in great demand. 
In Germany there are more than forty 
kinds of native manufactured typewriters 
but the originality and construction of the 
American machine give it an easy lead 
there as elsewhere. 


some 


According to the Hartford Courant, the 
Royal Typewriter Company increased its 
capital from $3,000,000 to $8,000,000 on 
January 1. An addition of 200 men has 
been made to the working force. 
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Remarkable Typewriter Advertisements 


HE largest advertisement of any 
T kind ever run in a magazine devoted 

to commercial education was the 
Underwood Company's four-page “spread” 
which appeared in the November number 
of the Gregg Writer. The subject was 
“Typewriter Speed and the Business Man” 
and it has already attracted considerable 
attention and it will, no doubt, be read by 
at least a hundred thousand stenographers 
and teachers before the force of the issue 
is fully exhausted. The advertisement, on 
account of its size, is worthy of comment 
because it is a recognition of the impor- 
tant position which our magazine occupies, 
and because it indicates the value placed 
upon the magazine as an advertising me- 
dium by one of the big national advertisers. 
That the Gregg Writer was the only pro- 
fessional publication that contained the ad- 
vertisement is another indication of its 
leadership. 


* * 7. 


What is said to be the largest typewriter 
advertisement ever published appeared in 
System for September. Jt was an eight- 
page “spread,” to use an ad man’s expres- 


sion, and was contracted for by the Rem 
ington Typewriter Company. Its subject 
was, “The High Cost of Stenographic 
Service,” and it dealt with the efficiency 
problem as applied to stenographers. 

Twenty years ago few letters were 
typewritten; to-day few are handwritten. 
The increase in the number of letters 
mailed annually has been astonishing. All 
this has levied a tax on the business man’s 
expense account. In some offices the cost 
of stenographic service is excessive. The 
cause of this, in many instances, may be 
traced to the effort wasted by stenog- 
raphers. Therefore, the agitation of the 
subject of efficiency in the correspondence 
department is bound to yield beneficial 
results both to the employer and to the 
stenographer. 

The advertisement in question points 
out and emphasizes the essential elements 
of an efficient system for the handling of 
stenographic work. It is well worth a care- 
ful study by every stenographer. The ad- 
vertisement has been reprinted in pamph- 
let form and a copy will be mailed by the 
Remington Typewriter Company, New 
York City, to those who ask for it. 


A Temperamental Typewriter 


writer has become almost universal. 

Men and women writers have trained 
themselves even to “compose on the ma- 
chine,” remarks the New York Evening 
Post. One woman who says she has been 
“hitting the same old keyboard for the 
last nineteen years” is sure that some sort 
of occult understanding has been devel- 
oped between her and her machine. 

“It knows my touch,” she maintains, 
“and resents anybody else’s. I pound 
1way on it day in and day out, giving it 
a little drop of oil once in a while, but 
hardly ever touching the tension or more 
than half cleaning it, and it works right 
on just as if I treated it well, though it 
has, of course, grown wheezy with age. 
But let somebody else touch it and they 


ie literary circles the use of the type- 


can't write more than two pages before 
fifty-seven different varieties of trouble 
appear. The keys pile up on one another, 
the bell won't ring, the carriage won't 
shift and the ribbon wheel won't turn. I 
go right back to it, don’t do a thing in a 
mechanical way, and peck away again 
without any trouble at all. You may say 
it is merely because I have it tuned to 
just the amount of finger pressure I give 
it, but my own explanation suits me bet- 
ter, and that is that it knows me, as an 
engine knows its engineer.” 


Work hard 
Be just 
Save something 
Ben Franklin. 
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Candidates for School Committee Urge Commercial Course 


EACHERS who are advocating com- 
; mercial courses in our public schools 
are beginning to receive the support 
of members of the school boards. Two 
candidates for election to the school com- 
mittee of the Boston public schools have 
been making their appeal to the voters by 
submitting strong arguments in favor of 
commercial and industrial courses. One 
of the speakers asserted that commercial 
and industrial courses were proving more 
and more to be the solution of the problem 
of the backward boy. Another candidate, 
according to the Boston Journal, advanced 
these very sensible arguments: 


More and more we must come to recognize 
that the essential purpose in our secondary 
schools is not to make ladies and gentlemen 
but well-equipped bread winners. 

There’s no denying the fact that our most 
successful high schools in Boston now are the 


practical schools, so-called the High School of 
Commerce, Mechanics Arts High School and the 
High School of Practical Arts. Our most suc- 
cessful preparatory school is the Latin School. 
Now, how far are we to go in the future with 
schools of the type of the High School of 
Commerce? Undeniably, much farther, if we 
are to keep up with the times—and it is the 
proud boast of the people of Boston that their 
schools are second to no other schools—that 
their schools must ever be in the front rank. 

The extension of practical courses in our 
schools is a problem that is not confined by 
any means to this locality. 


The progress that has been made thus 
far in the establishment of commercial 
courses in our public schools and the in- 
troduction and improvement of methods of 
teaching is largely due to the efforts of 
the teachers, and it is quite time that mem- 
bers of school committees should awaken 
to their duty in the matter. 


oOo 


“Arrived in 


Forty Days” 


By Frank H. Risteen 


must wake and call me early, 
very early, mother dear, 
For I’m to study shorthand with 


y” 


the dawning of the year; 
I've only forty days, mother, to scamper 
o'er the ground, 
So I must hustle round, mother, I must 
hustle round. 


I don’t know very much, mother, of spell- 
ing, I admit; 
Of punctuation rather less, of grammar 
not a bit! 
I'm rusty on arithmetic—but that’s no odds 
at all, 
If you only have the gall, mother, if you 
only have the gall. 


Whene’er I need a rest, mother, the type- 
writer will be 
A source of relaxation and amusement 
unto me; 
I'll cuff the keys until they learn to love 
my wanton ways, 
In less than forty days, mother, in less 
than forty days. 


No doubt I'll make mistakes, mother, when 
I have struck a job, 
No doubt the boss will fume and fret, 
and rip, and tear, and sob; 
But I'll be patient with him, and will tell 
him cheerfully 
That there’s plenty just as bad, mother, 
just as bad as me. 


So do not grieve for me, mother; in forty 
days from now 
You'll see me with a laurel of the vic- 
tory on my brow, 
And with a big certificate in red and gold 
and blue; 
That ought to pull me through, mother, 
that ought to pull me through. 


Yet should I not return, mother, in heaven 
you will find 
Your darling in a throng of saints of a 
peculiar kind ; 
There’s a legend on their garments writ in 
stenographic phrase— 
“We're the Professor's graduates, and 
arrived in forty days.” 
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From Stenographer to Correspondent 


8. I have held a stenographic position for 
some time in the same office and have reached 
the limit of advancement as a stenographer. 
My only chance for a better position with this 
firm is to learn to take care of correspondence 
for myself. Will stenographers who have done 
considerable work of this kind tell me just how 
they worked into it and whether in their opinion 
it is worth while for a stenographer to learn to 
do this kind of work? 


One reader says: “A book could be 
written on this subject.” Many of you 
will, we know, be glad to hear that such a 
book has been written and recently. It 
is called Applied Business Correspond- 
ence and the author is Mr. Rupert P. So- 
Relle. We want to take this opportunity 


to earnestly commend this book to the at- 
tention of all would-be correspondents. 
Here you will find not only the form of 
business letters but the principles on which 
they are founded. The propounder of this 
question is evidently placed in a situation 
which is common enough among stenog- 


raphers. This is evidenced by the fact 
that a surprisingly large number of our 
readers have had a similar experience. In 
commenting on the work of a correspond- 
ent in general, Mr. SoRelle says: 


The ability to write a good business letter is 
one of the most valuable qualifications the ste- 
nographer can possess. it opens the door to 
immediate advancement in nearly every business 
office. When a business man finds that he can 
depend on his stenographer to write many of 
his letters from a few notes, he will always 
avail himself of this added service power. At 
first only the unimportant routine letters, it is 
true, will be given to the stenographer to an- 
swer, but the way in which these are handled 
will furnish a clue as to just what he is capable 
of and establish a basis for future promotion. 
Good correspondents are rare, and business men 
are constantly on the lookout for those who can 
really write letters that produce results. These 
are for the most part recruited from the 
stenographic ranks. The stenographer has a 
rare chance to learn the art of writing good 


business letters. In the first place, the men 
who dictate the letters in any firm are gener- 
ally men who know the business. If they are 
in the sales department they know salesman- 
ship, and the arguments for and against their 
products; if they are in the advertising de- 
partment they are fertile with ideas; if they 
are in the credit department they are students 
of human nature—and so on. Ideas are what 
is needed in writing about any subject. It is 
the contact with the actual business processes 
these men get that develops ideas—makes them 
see things from different angles and in new 
lights, thus sharpening their powers of dis- 
crimination and judgment. 


The importance of becoming an under- 
study to the man above you is Mr. Paul 
Hoffman's idea of the crux of the situa- 
tion. 


When you reach the limit of advancement as 
a stenographer you are at the crossroads where 
you must choose between remaining a stenogra- 
pher and becoming a clerk. If you decide to 
remain a stenographer, then look for another 
position where the possibilities are ter; if 
you wish to stay with the company, then recon- 
cile yourself to giving up shorthand. 

If you choose the latter alternative and find 
that your work consists of answering corre- 
spondence in a manner satisfactory to the man 
who will sign the letters, you must learn to 
take the same view of a situation that this 
man did when he wrote such letters himself. 
Look over the office files and find a letter which 
he wrote on the same subject, or answering 
the same kind of inquiry. how he worded 
his letter and in a memorandum book or small 
card file record the name, so in a_ similar 
emergency you will know where to find this 
same case again. 

Before long you will have his ideas on nearly 
all the classes of work which you will be called 
upon to handle, and can prepare his answer 


* just as it would have been had he dictated it 


to - You will be surprised to see how few 
really different situations will arise, and how 
seldom anything really new will come to your 
attention. 


Miss Edith Mook again gives us a page 
from her experience. Her contribution is 
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so interesting and apropos that we are 
printing it in full. 

As to handling correspondence, I have had 
more or less of this to do almost ever since I 
commenced to work in an office. To be exact, 
I didn’t “work into it.” It was “thrust upon 
me.” I had been working perhaps a couple of 
months for a large investment firm, represent- 
ing five or six companies. I had been taking 
dictation, first, from the head stenographer, 
and then more and more from the manager, 
and doing general stenographic work. Then 
one day the manager laid a bunch of letters 
on my desk and told me to answer them with- 
out reference to him—-and I knew him well 
enough not to refer to him or anyone else. Of 
course the dictation I had taken had given me 
general ideas as to the nature of the corre 
spondence and the character of the companies, 
and I had the files of back correspondence to 
refer to, also I had glanced over casually the 
“literature” or advertising matter. I simply 
tackled those letters and answered them the best 
I could, bringing to my assistance what know!l- 
edge I had gained in school, including high 
school, of grammar, composition, ete. Then, 
anticipating that there might be more to fol 
low, I took some of the printed literature 
home and read it more carefully than I had 
time for in office hours. (Later I prepared 
these publications myself.) I also read every 
actual business letter I could get hold of by 
any fair means, so as to gain a better idea of 
business expressions, etc. When the head ste- 
nographer voluntarily resigned for family rea- 
sons, I found myself in her place with a num- 
ber of girls under my direction to whom I 
assigned work and dictated, and I had the 
larger part of the correspondence to handle, 
the manager only attending to such letters as 
he now and then saw fit to answer or such as 
required a personal answer from him. It was 
part of my duty, by the way, to decide which 
these were, and sometimes I found I had mis- 
calculated and he would not attend to any of 
them, in which event I always did my best. I 
now have a different sort of position, but have 
considerable correspondence to handle, and I 
like it. It not only brings a higher salary, 
but it gives to the routine of the day’s work, 
variety—“the spice of life.” I consider it de- 
cidedly “worth while.” 

In general, in order to handle correspond- 
ence, one must have a good working knowledge 
of grammar, composition and spelling; must 
be thoroughly acquainted with the business of 
the office and the character of correspondence 
required, and must be interested in the work. 


Mr. L. J. Toothaker puts the matter in 
a nutshell thus: 


It is certainly well worth while for a stenog- 
rapher to rise above the routine duties of an 
amanuensis, and it naturally follows that the 
more valuable one can make his services to his 
employer the higher compensation he will re- 
ceive. 
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Regarding the training necessary to enable 
one to qualify as a correspondent: 

He should become as familiar as possible 
with the business with which he is connected, 
with his employer's business policy, the firm’s 
customers and their relations to the firm. 

He should cultivate a high degree of tact 
and judgment, be a thorough student of human 
nature, a master of the science of salesman- 
ship, a constant reader of available trade jour- 
nals relating to that particular business and 
also of such excellent business magazines as 
System, Business Philosopher, Businessman’s 
Magazine, etc. 

Presupposing all these abstract suggestions 
lies, of course, a thorough familiarity with the 
English language, its grammar, etymology and 
literature, letting no opportunity slip by in the 
course of his reading of adding to his vo- 
cabulary. 

I presume Mr. SoRelle’s excellent articles on 
“The Composition of Business Letters,” appear- 
ing in his department of the “Writer” the 
early part of this year, have been carefully 
studied. Many good books on this and allied 
subjects may be found at any good public 
library. 


There are stenographers who think their 
work done and done satisfactorily when 
they have taken dictation and turned in 
an accurate transcript. The following 
suggestion from Miss Amy D. Putnam will 
open up a new view of their profession: 

Be vigilant, tactful and modest. 

Next time your employer is in a great hurry, 
tell him you can handle certain letters without 
dictation, making him see, in a tactful way, 
that it will be to his great advantage to have 
you do this. Every time he takes his valuable 
time doing the little things that you can do just 
as well, remind him that you can do them. 
Some morning when his work is very heavy, 
select all of his letters that you can attend to, 
and start answering them before he gets around 
to his correspondence. Show them to him for 
approval and signature and if he seems pleased, 
tell him that you are sure you can answer 
quite a few of his letters yourself, with his 
help at first. If you are not too brusque, he 
probably will be glad enough to let you. 

Get in the habit of doing the thousand apd 
one little things that need doing—arranging 
material, searching out correspondence, placing 
the catalogs and such things as he will need 
in answering the letters so that he will pick 
them up in order, filing, clearing away all ir- 
relevant material, etc. Instead of waiting for 
him to phone on little matters, do it yourself 
in every instance where it is possible. Meet 
every one who comes in during his absence 
and train yourself to the ability to answer 
most of their questions and attend to their 
business. Always leave a pleasant impression 
on any one who calls. Get thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the details of his work, using 
every possible means to do this. Keep the last 
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few pages of your notebook to jot down details 
in and arrange, classify and learn them. 

Don’t be aggressive, but do all in a quiet, 
tactful manner, always being willing to submit 
to his better judgment. Never put on airs 
with every little increase of power you gain; 
nothing disgusts a man more. You 
man will trust you with a position of great 
responsibility unless he has every confidence in 
you; and these are some ways in which you 
can build up his confidence in your work. To 
sum up: Watch for every opportunity, claim 
this in an unobtrusive way, and be modest 
whatever success comes to you. 


Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, Lexington, Ky., 
brings out a good point when he suggests 
that even record letters may be written 
from a new standpoint. The really good 
correspondent will never merge his per- 
sonality into that of another. 

By all means if you are interested in the 
work you are engaged in, take advantage of 
the opportunity of learning to take care of the 
correspondence. The first thing to do is to 
learn thoroughly the small things, such as filing, 
etc. Next study every detail connected with 
the work. Very likely the employer will try 
you out by turning over to you a few unim- 
portant letters to answer. Do not answer these 
in the same old routine way, with the same 
time-worn phrases, but let the letters speak 
for originality and breathe the personality of 
the writer. This can be done with letters that 
have heretofore been answered in the routine 
way. If this proves satisfactory to your em- 
ployer he will probably give you more work of 
this nature, but it might be all right to some- 
times suggest that you can handle certain let- 
ters and matters. It is needless to say, though, 
that one should be sure they know the full 
details and particulars before trying to write 
the letter. 


see, no 


Among other contributions to this ques- 
tion are those from Mr. John F. Dicus, 
Griswold, Iowa; Mr. Henry Zwaska, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Miss Lena R. Hunter, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; Mr. Ralph Newman, New York 
City. 

° 
Teaching English to Foreigners 

9. I am teaching English to foreigners, giv- 
ing them three-quarters of an hour four nights 
a week. Please give suggestions as to methods 
and drill material. 

This is evidently too big a subject for 
discussion in a helpful way in the space of 
this department. A number of good sug- 
gestions have been sent us and we are glad 
to pass them on. Several readers who 
have had some experience in this line ad- 
vise earnestly that before undertaking a 
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difficult proposition of this sort the teacher 


should visit a number of classes where 
this work is being done. These classes 
are conducted in the poor settlements and 
in connection with the public schools of 
all large cities. The Y. M. C. A. has also 
done a good deal along this line. Pam 
phlets on the subject are published by 
the national organization of the Y. M. 
C. A., and by Boards of Education of all 
larger cities. In New York City this prob 
lem has become particularly insistent and 
an inquiry addressed to the Department 
of Education, New York City, will bring 
some information in regard to their 
methods. 

A book especially recommended to us 
is English for Coming Americans, a Ra- 
tional System for Teaching English to 
Foreigners, by Dr. Peter Roberts. This 
is published and is used by the Y. M. C. A. 
and can be purchased through New York 
City headquarters. An anonymous reader 
recommends it strongly and states that he 
has seen it in actual operation and that its 
methods are very successful. 


oO 
A List of the World’s Best Books 


The following list of books is recom- 
mended by Mr. Harry Lyman Koopman, 
Librarian of Brown University. We are 
glad to offer this as presenting a wide 
choice for your year's reading: 


Bible: Job; 
Apocalypse. 
Homer: Iliad; Odyssey. 
Aesckylus: Dramas. 
Sophocles: Dramas. 
Euripides: Selected Dramas. 
Aristophanes: Comedies. 
Plato: Selected Dialogues. 
Demosthenes: Orations. 
Vergil: Aeneid. 
Cicero: Orations; 
Horace: Poems. 
Plutarch: Selected Lives. 
Marcus Aurelius: Meditations. 
Arabian Nights. 
Beowulf. 
Nibelungenlied. 
Song of Roland. 
Omar Khayydm: 
Fitzgerald. 
Dante: Divine Comedy. 
Chaucer: Canterbury Tales. 
Montaigne: Essays. 
Cervantes: Don Quixote 


Psalms; Isaiah, 40-66; Mark; 


Selections. 


Rubdiydt, translated by 
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Spenser: Faerie Queene. 

Bacon: Essays. 

Shakespeare: Dramas; Poems. 

Milton: Poems. 

Moliére: Selected Dramas. 

Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe; Selections. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels; Selections. 

Fielding: Tom Jones. 

Goldsmith: Vicar of 
Poems. 

Burke: 

Goethe: 
Selections. 

Schiller: Dramas; Poems. 

Wordsworth: Selected Poems. 

Scott: Novels; Selected Poems. 

Lamb: Essays. 

Webster: Speeches. 

Byron: Childe Harold; Selected Poems. 

Shelley: Selected Poems. 

Keats: Poems. 

Carlyle: French Revolution; Sartor Resar- 
tus; Selections. 

Macaulay: History of England; Essays. 

Hugo: Les Miserables; Selections. 

Emerson: Essays; Poems. 

Hawthorne: Novels and Tales. 

Poe: Poems; Selected Tales. 

Tennyson: Selected Poems. 

Thackeray: Novels. 

Dickens: Novels. 

Browning: Selected Poems. 

Thoreau: Week; Cape Cod; Walden. 

Lowell: Biglow Papers; Selected Poems and 
Essays. 

Arnold: Poems; Essays. 

Ibsen: Dramas. 

Tolstoi: War and Peace; 
Selections. 

Swinburne: 


Wakefield; Plays; 


Speeches. 


Faust; Hermann and Dorothea; 


Anna Karenén; 


Selected Poems. 

Mr. Koopman comments: “Every stu- 
dent who aspires to culture should have 
read before graduation as many as possible 
of the chief masterpieces of the world’s 


literature.” 
ra. 
For March Discussion 


The following questions are up for dis- 
cussion in the March issue of the Gregg 
Writer. We can consider your answers un- 
til the 15th of February. The magazine 
will go to press on the 25th of each month 
from now on, and all “copy’’ must be in 
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the hands of the printer by the 20th of 
each month. 

11. I have often read of the many advan- 
tages to be gained from traveling, but I have 
found it impossible to make any long trips. I 
have been wondering if I could supplement this 
lack of actual experience by a course of reading 
or study. Have any of your readers ever tried 
such a course, and what have been the results? 

12. The writer recently received a business 
letter, the salutation of which was, “Dear Mlle.” 
Is it a desirable form, and does it commend 
itself to the readers of the Gregg Writer? 

13. I often wonder what becomes of the 
stenographer when he reaches the age of thirty, 
forty, or fifty years. Does he remain a short- 
hand writer all his life? 

14. What are some of the important things 
to be taken into consideration in organizing a 
small business college? 


OQ 
For April Discussion 


Questions 15 and 16, together with the 
following new ones, will be discussed in the 
April magazine. All contributions must be 
in our hands by the 15th of March. 

17. I am at present holding a position as 
stenographer, but I have many other duties. 
In fact, I am the only clerk in the office besides 
the employers. I want to make a change to a 
better firm. I do not want to leave my position 
until I obtain such a situation, and as em- 
ployment companies usually furnish positions 
that must be filled immediately, I would like 
to ask your readers to give their opinion as to 
whether or not it would be good policy to give 
my present employer only one day’s notice on 
having secured another position. Would I re- 
ceive an unfavorable recommendation on_ this 
account? Can any of the readers of the Gregg 
Writer give a course to pursue? 

18. I was informed the other day by another 
stenographer that the use of red type in actual 
stenographic work in the offices has been prac- 
tically discontinued. The same day we re- 
ceived a letter in which the words “In re. Jones 
vs. Smith” were in red and the rest of the letter 
in black. It looked very nice and set that part 
off distinctly from the rest. The reason I am 
writing you is because I would like to know 
the proper use of the red ribbon and whether 
it is used much now. Personally, I am rather 
partial to it. I am in a lawyer's office and | 
find places where it looks very well. 











pert waste life in doubts and fears; spend yourself on the work before 
you, well assured that the right performance of this hour's duties will be 
the best preparation for the hour or ages that follow it.—Emerson. 
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From Novice to Adept—XIII 


The Stuttering Witness 


HERE has been considerable discus- 
fs sion among reporters as to whether 

the reporter should transcribe exact- 
ly what is said or what is meant to be 
said. This function was referred to in a 
previous article as the art of interpreta- 
tion. If the witness said the “orses” be- 
came frightened and ran away, would the 
reporter write or would he write 
what was meant to be said? The stutter- 
ing witness would seem to answer the 
question at least partially. If you were 
to reproduce exactly what a stuttering wit- 
ness said you would probably lose a client. 
It would not be the intent or meaning of 
the rule requiring an accurate transcript. 
To reproduce the surplusage would be dif- 
ficult and it would add nothing of value to 
the report. It would be as consistent to 
try to indicate the mispronunciation of 
words. Since it would add no value an 
attempt should not be made to indicate 
mispronunciations. In passing, it might 
be well to state that this is a more serious 
question than it might seem from super- 
ficial observation. The reporter, for in- 
stance, has no right to correct the Eng- 
lish in the witness's answer, to put down 
what he didn’t say but what he obviously 
meant to say, or to finish out unfinished 
sentences, or to make one portion of the 
testimony harmonize with some other por- 
tion, 

The palateless witness might be in- 
cluded under a discussion of the problems 
connected with a stuttering witness. It 
requires very careful attention and some 
experience to handle such a witness suc- 
cessfully. The rule, of course, applies 
that if the lawyers don’t understand what 
the witness says they will ask the reporter 
to read it. 


“orses”’ 


The Character Witness 

For stereotyped testimony I think the 
character witness produces a good exam- 
ple. In a recent case in Chicago there 
were sixty-three character witnesses called 
and few of them were cross examined at 
all and none at any length. Hence the 
following was written approximately 
sixty-three times without other interven- 
ing matter: 

Q. What is your name? A. 

Q. Where do you live? A. 
ham Place. 

Q. In the city of Chicago? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know the defendant in this case? 
A. I do. 

Q. How 
Since 1886. 

Q. How intimately have you been asso- 
ciated with him? A. I have called at his 
house frequently and he has called at mine. 

Q. About how many times a year would 
you say you exchanged calls? <A. Once or 
twice a month I would say. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the reputation 
of the defendant for truth and veracity in the 
neighborhood where he resides? A. I am. 

Q. What is that reputation, good or bad? 
\. It is good. 


There must be a positive answer to this 
last question. Answers like “I always 
considered him perfectly honorable,” “I 
always considered him a perfect gentle- 
man,” “I never heard anything against 
him,” “It is all right as far as I know,” 
“I never had any suspicions of his con- 
duct,” or similar answers are objected to 
and the objection sustained. The answer 
must be definite, so definite that only one 
interpretation can be made. 


Charles Gray. 
1017 Bucking- 


long have known him?’ A 


you 


The Interpreter 


In connection with a description of 
types of witnesses there is prominent 
in the minds of those familiar with court 
room scenes the interpreter. The duty of 
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A Street Railway Case—V 


(For key, see page 344.) 
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in interpreter is to correctly translate 
what is said, and nothing else. The in- 
terpreter is sworn to perform his duty 
faithfully. Often an interpreter who is 
inexperienced will say, “The witness says” 
so-and-so, repeating his answer in the third 
person. Where a jury is sitting on a case 
some reporters transcribe literally what 
is said by the interpreter. The record 
ought to show what the jury heard. Some- 
times immaterial matters may have an in- 
fluence on the jury and as to those matters 
, literal record is desirable for the pur- 
pose of arguing their effect upon and in- 
terpretation by the jury. There are 
times when it is really difficult to tell just 
what is meant. On the other hand, when 
it is not a jury case the record should 
read in the first person where possible. 
It is an aid to the Court in getting at the 
meaning quickly. However, should the re 
porter be in doubt as to any portion it is 
better to make a literal transcript and let 
some one else take the chance on an inter- 
pretation. In any event it is well when 
taking the matter in shorthand to put the 
questions and answers down as said. Then 
if any change is to be made it can be made 
in transcribing. There is also the advan 
tage in case of dispute of having the record 
as stated in the notes so such a transcript 
can be made or referred to. As a matter of 
fact when a lawyer says “Ask the witness 
where he lives” the interpreter can right- 
fully say as is sometimes heard, “You ask 
The interpreter in executing his 
duties has to repeat exactly what is said 
ind the lawyer should frame the question 
just as though he expected to get a direct 
inswer from the witness. 


him.” 


Even the beginner will have no trouble 


from the speed point of view in getting the 
testimony when taken through an inter- 


preter. However, experienced reporters 
who have gotten beyond the stage of even 
considering as an ever present proposition 
the speed of testimony, would rather take 
testimony at the usual speed. The testi- 
mony taken through an interpreter is so 
slow and periodical that the reporter is 
ipt to get careless, even omitting words, 
whereas with regular testimony his atten- 
tion is so occupied that such an occasion 
would not arise. 

\ situation rather difficult to report is 
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apt to arise if the regular interpreter does 
not interpret correctly and his interpreta 
tion is challenged. The writer remembers 
on one occasion where a dispute arose 
among the interpreter, the attorney, who 
also understood the foreign language, and 
a silent interpreter employed by the oppo 
site side, over the meaning of certain words 
having a very important bearing on the 
guilt or innocence of the defendant. The 
proceedings went along something like 
this: 

The Attorney: Mr. Interpreter, the witness 
said he was bei and not auf. The meaning of 
those words, your Honor, differs materially in 
this case. 

The Interpreter: 
means upon. 

The Silent Interpreter: 
the word nahe and not bei, 

The Court: What did you say, Mr. Witness? 

The Witness (through the interpreter): I 
said auf. 

The Court: The witness says he said auf. 

The Attorney: If your Honor please, I un- 
derstand German and the witness first said 
bei. 

The Court: 
said auf. 


The witness said auf which 


The witness used 


The witness just now said he 


Eminent Witnesses 


It is a matter of considerable educa- 
tional value to report the testimony of 
eminent witnesses. In the mere matter of 
pronunciation of names it is educational. 
Not every one pronounces the name of 
Wilton Lackaye correctly. The writer 
took his testimony on a certain occasion 
and got the pronunciation first hand. 
That may be only a small point perhaps 
but it all adds to the general interest of 
court work. When the testimony is given 
or statements made by the men of affairs 
of national reputation, politically, com- 
mercially, socially, men who have contrib- 
uted largely to the trade of the country, 
such as the officers in the great corpora- 
tions, the great stores, the great factories, 
the great industries, the reporter is always 
in direct line for his share of the uplift 
from having seen and heard these men at 
close range. The reporter, because of the 
very nature of his work, is so close to 
these men that he gets an accurate im- 
pression of facial expression and voice 
intonation and gets the benefit of whatever 
comes from having heard all that was said. 

Thus we have in the great legal melt- 
ing pot the eminent and the obscure, the 
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educated and the illiterate, the foreigner 
and the native-born, the quick thinker 
and the dull witted, the pathetic and the 
humorous, the rich and the poor, those that 
deserve sympathy and those that deserve 
rebuke, those who try to gain a point by 
a technicality and those willing to con 
cede a point for justice, the revengeful 
and the retiring, all contributing to the 
wider knowledge and appreciation of hu- 
manity so far as the reporter will allow 
these lessons of life to come within his 
observation and experience. 

We could go on and cite other types 
of witnesses and get therefrom comical 
and serious observations, such as_ wit- 
nesses in a contested divorce, in a con- 
tested will case, a family real estate par- 
tition suit, cases in the police court, but 
regarding the types already discussed as 
the most common or sufficiently indicative, 
we will pass on to the next phase of that 
experience which distinguishes the novice 
from the adept in the court room. 


© 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. What was done with the lady? A. 
took her in the drug store. 

Q. And what did you do over there? A. 
Why, the conductor told the druggist to call a 
doctor. 

Q. Well, did you go back to your car or did 
you stay in there? A. Why, I went over there. 

Q. Well, about how long were you there 
yourself? A. How long was what? 

Q. How long were you there yourself? A. 
Just a little while. 

Q. How long did the car stay out there in 
the street about? A. About fifteen minutes. 

Q. Did you make out any report of the ac- 
cident? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the number of the car that 
you were operating that night? A. 51925. 


They 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 
By Mr 


Q. Mr. Berkson, how long have you bee: 
employed by the Chicago City Railway Com 
pany? A. Eight years. 

Q. At the time of this accident, Mr. Berk 
son? A. About six. 

Q. You didn’t start up your car at any tim: 
until you got the signal from your conductor: 
\. Start it up? 

Q. Yes. A. No, sir. 

Q. The motorman always waits for the sig 
nal from the conductor before he starts his 
car, doesn’t he? That is true, isn’t it? <A 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Now on the day in question you got an 
emergency signal to stop the car, didn’t you: 
1. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, at the time you got this emer- 
gency signal about how fast were you running 
your car? A. Well, about seven miles an 
hour. 

Q. Do you recall now whether you had made 
a stop at 45th street? A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you made any stop at 44th street? 
\. Yes, sir. 

Q. What condition was the rail in that 
night? A. Good. 

Q. When you use the word “good” you mean 
that the friction between the wheel and the 
rail— A. I mean the weather. 

Q. Well, I want to know what was the con 
dition of the rail? A. The rail was good. 

Q. You mean that the friction between the 
wheel and the rail was good, is that it? A 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And also between the 
the wheel? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had one of those big pay-as-you 
enter cars, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that car carries nine points when it 
is at full speed, doesn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the time you got the emergency sig 
nal about how many points were you carrying? 
\. Why, we were running about five. 

qQ. That is the working point of your car? 
A. . Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any car ahead of you? A 
Why, there was, yes, sir. 
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TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD 
py Clinton Scollard 
If some great falsehood with its mighty brand 
Stalk, like Goliath, ravaging the land, 
Fit thou the pebble truth within thy sling, 
And then, like David—fling!— Munsey'’s Magazine. Ff 
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A Partial List of Reporters Using Gregg Shorthand 


We wish to compile a directory of reporters using Gregg Shorthand, While the list of 
those known to us is surprisingly large for such a young system, we feel sure that it is far 
from complete. The list is printed herewith, with the names arranged in alphabetical order, 
in the hope that any of our readers engaged in reporting work whose names are not included 
will notify us promptly. We believe this list to be absolutely accurate, but if any one dis- 
covers an error, we shall consider it a favor if he will notify us so that a correction may be 


made in the next issue. 
A 


Anderson, Fred M., Official Court Reporter, Fourteenth Judicial Cireuit Court, 

Muskegon, Mich. 
B 

Bailor, E. Pearl, Reporter for the Superior Court of the City of Perry, Iowa. 

Baker, J. W., 1521 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. (Member Chicago Law Reporters’ 
Association. ) 

Bieneman, Walter C., Court and General Reporter, 1018 City Hall Square Bldg., 
Chicago, Iil. 

Blue, John W., Official Reporter, Twenty-Second Judicial District Court, Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

Brewer, Stella, Stenographer, Supreme Court of Illinois, Springfield, Ill. 

Burnside, O. C., Official Reporter, Thirteenth Judicial District of Arkansas, Junction 
City, Ark. 

Butler, J. A., Court and Convention Reporter, 1018 City Hall Square Bldg., Chicago. 
(Member of the Chicago Law Reporters’ Association. ) 


Cc 

Campbell, William H., Official Stenographer of the Sixtieth Judicial District Court, 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Cason, Jr., A. C., General Court and Convention Reporter and Official Deputy 
Reporter for the Forty-fourth Judicial District Court, in and for the County of 
Dallas, 311 N. Texas Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

Cheney, Guy B., Official Court Reporter, Chehalis County, Montesano, Wash. 

Cleary, William J., Court and General Reporter, 1408 Title and Trust Bldg., Chi- 
cago. (Member of the Chicago Law Reporters’ Association. ) 

Combrink, W. E., Official Reporter, Siskiyou County, Yreka, Cal. 

Cravens, Timothy B., Official Reporter, Twenty-ninth Judicial District, Colum- 
bia, Ky. 

D 


Demaray, E. R., Official Reporter, Supreme Court of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 

Denham, Dodd D., Official Reporter, Division No. 7 Circuit Court, and Division No. 2 
Criminal Court, Kansas City, Mo. 

Divet, W. L., Official Reporter, Fourth Judicial District, Lisbon, N. Dak. 

Dougherty, Emmet F., Official Reporter, Thirteenth Judicial District, Waukon, 


Iowa. 
Duell, O. W., Official Reporter for the Second Judicial District of North Dakota, 


Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
E 
Elliott, Miles, Official Stenographer, Thirty-sixth Judicial Circuit of Missouri, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 
F 
Fish, Mary E., Official Court Stenographer, Forty-ninth Juditial District, Washing- 
ton, Ind. 
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G 


Gallagher, Beldon M., Reporter for the Justice Courts of Santa Clara County, San 
Jose, Cal. 

Garrett, Ray, Secretary to the Justices of the Supreme Court of Illinois, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Gates, G. C., General Reporter, Newport, Ark. 

Gilbert, Alexander M., Official Reporter, Massachusetts Superior Court, Bo«'on, 
Mass. 

Green, Wm. C., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District, Fargo, N. Dak. (Member 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association.) 

Greene, Florence C., Court Stenographer, Superior Court, Providence, R. I. 

Gurtler, Fred H., General Court and Convention Reporter, 1018 City Hall Square 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (Member of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion and Ex-President the Chicago Law Reporters’ Association. ) 


Harrington, Georgia, Official Court Stenographer, Delaware Circuit Court, Muncie, 
Ind. 

Hart, Carl W., General Court and Law Reporter, Elmira, N. Y. 

Herrick, Ethel M., Official Reporter, Circuit and Common Pleas Court, Findlay, Ohio. 

Humphrey, H. W., Official Court Stenographer, U. S. District Court, Enid, Okla. 


J 


Johnson, George C., Court and Convention Reporter, Suite 1112 Stock Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (Member of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Law Reporters’ Association.) 


King, C. E., Official Reporter, District Court of Judicial District of Thunder Bay, 
Port Arthur, Ont., Canada. 

King, Dean, Official Court Reporter, Eleventh Judicial District of Montana, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. 

Kintzinger, John, Official Court Reporter, Nineteenth Judicial District of Iowa, in 
and for Dubuque County, 583 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Kirkpatrick, Frances, Official Court Reporter for Adams County, 704 Vermont St., 
Quincy, Il. 

L 

LaRue, Pearl I., Official Reporter of the Shelby Superior Court of Shelbyville, Ind., 
and of the Marion Superior Court, Room 5, Court House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lecompte, Gus G., Official Court Reporter, Second Judicial District of Missouri, 
Macon, Mo. 

Ledford, E. E., Official Reporter, First Judicial District of Illinois, Harrisburg, III. 

Leedy, Jr., C. A., Official Stenographer for the Fifth Judicial Circuit of Missouri, 
Platte City, Mo. 

Levin, John I., Court and Convention Reporter, 1010 Commercial Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Lingenfelder, W. D., Official Shorthand Reporter, Twelfth Judicial District of 
Iowa, Charles City, Iowa. 

Lipscomb, Myatt S., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District Court, Muskogee, 
Okla. 

M 


McClain, Charles W., Court and Convention Reporter, 23 Federal Bldg., Boise, 
Idaho. 

McCracken, Harry A., Official Court Reporter for the Sixth Judicial District of 
Wyoming, Casper and Douglas, Wyo. 
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McFarland, R. G., Court Reporter, Fifth Judicial District of North Dakota, James 
town, N. Dak. 

McLaughlin, Claude, Stenographer and Deputy Clerk for the County Court of 
Lincoln County, Chandler, Okla. 

Mayo, Elizabeth, Official Reporter in the County Court of Pike County, Illinois, 
and Deputy Reporter for the Circuit Court, Pittsfield, Il. 

Meeker, Estelle, Official Reporter for Bankruptcy Court of Western District of 
Oklahoma, Lawton, Okla. 

Meston, N. L., Court and General Reporter, 1000 New National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Miller, Alta L., Official Court Reporter, Superior Court, Shenandoah, lowa. 

Miller, George O., Official Court Reporter for Marengo County, and General Short 
hand Reporter, Linden, Ala. 

Morehead, Cora, Official Court Reporter for the First Judicial Circuit of Kentucky 
(Graves, Fulton, Hickman, Carlisle and Ballard Counties), Mayfield, Ky. 

Murphy, Mary C., Court Reporter, Carlinville, Il. 

Murphy, Minnie, Official Stenographer, Kentucky Railroad Commission, Frankfort, 
Ky. 

N 

Nelson, Harold B., Official Reporter, Ninth Judicial District of North Dakota, 
Rugby, N. Dak. 

Niklaus, George F., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District, Boise, Idaho. (Mem 
ber of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. ) 


o 
Olk, Clarence L., Court Reporter, Municipal Court of Langlade County, Antigo, Wis. 
P 


Perkins, R. Ocea, Official Reporter, Fifth Judicial Circuit of Alabama, Tuskegee, 
Ala., and General Reporter, 201 Woodward Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Pickler, George D., Official Court Reporter, Fifteenth Judicial District, Smith Cen 
ter, Kans. 
Pitken, Georgette, Official Reporter, County Court of Fulton County, Lewiston, III 
Post, Hermann F., Court and Convention Reporter, 1018 City Hall Square Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, (Member of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. ) 
Power, Pearl A., Reporter to West Chicago Park Commissioners, Union Park, 
Chicago, II. 

R 

Richmond, Simon P., Convention and General Reporter, 613 Randolph St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Ridenour, Eagan, Court Stenographer, Bellingham, Wash. 

Robinette, E. Gertrude, Official Court Reporter, Circuit Court of Alleghany County, 
Cumberland, Md. 

Rogers, Ella M., Secretary of the Supreme Court, Providence, R. 1. 

Rood, Cecil M., Court Reporter, San Diego, Cal. 


Schultz, Thomas W., Official Court Reporter, Twenty-second Judicial Circuit, Ken- 
nett, Mo. 

Scone, Thomas J., Official Court Reporter, Seventeenth Judicial Circuit, Rockford, 
Ill. (Member of National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. ) 

Scott, F. P., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District of Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Shelby, O. J., Official Stenographer, Division No. 2, Circuit Court, Jasper County, 
Joplin, Mo. 

Short, Carl B., Reporter for Roanoke Railway and Electric Co., Roanoke, Va. 
(Member of National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. ) 
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Simkin, Fred W., Official Reporter, Eleventh Judicial District of Kansas, Columbus, 
Kans. 

Simms, Laura C., Deputy Court Stenographer for Circuit Courts of Kanawha and 
Clay Counties, Charleston, W. Va. 

Smathers, Sadie M., Official Court Stenographer, Fourteenth Judicial District of 
North Carolina, Hendersonville, N. C. (Member of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association. ) 

Smith, Taylor, Official Court Reporter, Twenty-seventh Judicial Circuit, Farming- 
ton, Mo. 

Southworth, Herbert W., First Assistant Clerk and Criminal Court Reporter, 
Municipal Court, St. Paul, Minn. 

Specking, Roscoe C., Official Reporter, Division No. 1, Circuit Court, Eighth Judicial 
District, St. Louis, Mo. (Member of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation. ) 

Stevens, Mrs. Olive, Official County Court Reporter, Mercer County, Aledo, III. 

Stich, Anna, Official Court Stenographer, Common Pleas Court of Butler County, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Sutton, L. C., Reporter for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co., 304% 
W. Markham St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Swegle, Claude, Official Court Reporter for the Superior Court of Whitman County, 
Colfax, Wash. 

T 


Taft, Thurlow T., Official Reporter, Fourteenth Judicial District (Dickinson, Clay, 
Buena Vista, Pocahontas, Palo Alto, Emmet, Kossuth and Humboldt Counties), 


Humboldt, Iowa. 
Taylor, Geo. L., Court and General Reporter, Big Stone Gap, Va. 


Terry, Sumner, Official Reporter for Circuit Court, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Thompson, L. P., Official Court Stenographer, Twenty-seventh Judicial District, 
London, Ky. 

Thompson, Sena, Assistant Court Reporter, Eighth Judicial District, Minot, N. Dak. 


Vv 
Vice, Pearl, Official Court Reporter, Tuscola, III. 
w 


Weaver, E. L., Official Court Reporter, Fourth Judicial District of Idaho, Shoshone, 
Idaho. 

Weld, Alice A., Official Reporter, Circuit Court of Boone County, Belvidere, Il. 

Werning, Paula E., Court and Convention Reporter, 1017-18 City Hall Square 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (Holder of Certified Shorthand Reporter's Certificate, No. 
1, New York State.) 

White, Alfred F., Official Court Reporter, Sixth Judicial Circuit of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Whiteside, Stansell, Official Stenographer for the District Court of the Twenty-fifth 
Judicial District of the State of Oklahoma, Altus, Okla. 

Wilcox, T. Paul, Official Court Stenographer, First Judicial District of Wyoming, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Williams, J. A., Official Court Reporter, Fifteenth Judicial District of Iowa, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. (Member of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association.) 

Williams, Leitus G., District Court Reporter, Twenty-fifth Judicial District of 
Oklahoma (Jackson, Tillman and Harmon Counties), Altus, Okla. 

Wolf, Charles H., General Court and Convention Reporter, 506 Scarritt Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Zz 
Zeigler, Roy B., Official Court Reporter, County Court of Macon County, Decatur, III. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Stenographer on Board 


One day an ocean traveler who had tired of 
the conventional mid-sea recreations sought to 
introduce variety into the voyage by interview- 
ing the ship’s stenographer. The traveler was 
1 fairly well educated man, but before he had 
talked with the stenographer for five minutes 
he felt so insignificant intellectually that he 
wanted to run away and hide somewhere out of 
sheer shame for his own ignorance. 

The only thing that gave him grace to stick 
to his guns was a comparison of salaries. In 
spite of his mediocre attainments, the traveler 
found that his earning capacity was about five 
times that of the ship’s stenographer. $25.00 
a week the stenographer said was the average 
salary of an independent operator on board 
ship. Impulsively the traveler doubled the 
amount he had intended to pay for his latest 
bit of typewriting. Then he said: “That's in- 
teresting. Go ahead, please, and tell me more 
about this kind of work.” 

The stenographer told more. He impressed 
the fact upon the traveler that in most cases 
a steamship stenographer’s salary depends upon 
the liberality of his patrons. There are no 
fixed charges. Indeed the ship’s circulars ad- 
vertising the luxury of a stenographer lead 
passengers to infer that his services are fur- 
nished as freely as ice water and ocean breezes. 
A few miserly souls there are who read a lit- 
eral significance into that notice and pay for 
the writing of a letter or copying of a manu- 
script with a simple “thank you.” The stenog- 
rapher does not approve of that parsimonious 
policy. The people who manifest it are mostly 
foreigners from the Continent. It is from the 
English and the Americans that the sea-going 
stenographer derives 99% of his income. They 
are the voyagers who have work to be done 
and they are the ones who pay a man for doing 
it. For that reason, the voyage out is more re- 
munerative than a Western trip. Americans 
bound for Europe, being unable to divest their 
minds of business perplexities, expatiate upon 
plans in home letters during the outward voy- 
age, but upon the return trip they restrain 
their impatience and reserve the bulk of their 
correspondence for the clerks in the home office. 

But no matter what high-water figure the 
sea-going typist’s salary might reach, he would 
rarely get his just dues. His very versatility 
precludes that. He is a man of so many parts 
that the mere contemplation of his achievements 
staggers the average slow plodder who can do 
only one thing and that not as well as it should 
be done. His intellectuality is a reproach to 
the home-abiding stenographer whose nearest 
approach to a sea trip is a ride in a sky-scraper 
elevator. Many of the dry-land contingent are 
of the opinion that they have to be remarkably 
well equipped to hold down their jobs and 
pride themselves on their accomplishments, but 


by the side of the fellow who does his type- 
writing at sea they are nowhere. 

A stenographer of the ocean-going type has 
to know something of what every other man 
on the steamer knows and a good deal more 
than any half-dozen of them rolled into one. 
In the matter of languages the requirements 
are stupendous. He must be able to take notes 
or write directly on the machine correspond- 
ence in English, French, German and Spanish. 
Additional familiarity with Italian is desirable. 
Besides his mastery of so many tongues, the 
sea-going stenographer’s knowledge is encyclo- 
pedic. He must fairly bristle with facts and 
technical terms. His patrons are many men of 
many minds and one of the stenographer’s qual- 
ifications is the ability to put himself into a 
receptive mood for all. 

Up to that point in the recital of his experi- 
ences, the ship’s secretary had maintained 
a calm, impassive demeanor befitting a man 
who has learned how to hold his own against 
the whims of the briny deep, but when he 
touched upon the subject of universal knowl- 
edge he got excited. 

“Everything, everything,” he said, with a ro- 
tary gesture that took in the sea, “I must write 
everything. Letters are the smallest part of 
my work. Men of science dictate treatises and 
lectures, and authors dictate stories and plays. 
It is the scientific effusion that is most likely 
to floor me. On the present voyage the first 
man who required my services was a chemist. 
He fired his formulas at me. They were stun- 
ners and before he had talked very long [ got 
so mixed that I didn’t know whether I would 
ever get the tangle straightened out or not. 
Finally I concluded I couldn't and that a 
spell of sea-sickness was preferable to a blasted 
reputation due to ignorance of chemical terms. 
So I made out that I was done for. But the 
chemist wouldn't have it so. 

“*You come back here,’ he said. ‘There's 
nothing the matter with you. The properties 
I am now describing would make an infallible 
cure for sea-sickness if mixed in the proper 
proportions.’ 

“I thought that it wasn’t treating the poor 
gentleman exactly right to desert him at such 
a critical moment, so I pegged away until the 
pamphlet or address was finished. Evidently 
I got the thing transcribed all right, too. Any- 
how the man didn’t find fault. I was truly 
surprised at that, for it was one of the most 
difficult jobs I ever undertook. 

“But I have turned out several other fancy 
pieces of work on the way over. All people, 
provided they are able to write at all, write 
differently on the sea. The salt atmosphere 
goes to their heads and the imagination is 
quickened. They use bigger words than ordi- 
narily. That is the way I figure it out. It 
is the only way I can account for the jaw- 
breakers I receive.” 
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Tune Yourself to Success 


Keep on aiming high. Stick to your deter 
mination to do something worth while. Don't 
abandon the ideals you created at times of 
exaltation and enthusiasm. Those dreams you 
had were glimpses of what you are actually 
able to achieve. 

There is a law which when you learn to apply 
it will demonstrate to you that the most dar- 
ing dream you ever conceived is capable of 
fulfillment. 

It is this: That by keeping your thought, 
your will, your determination, keyed to uni- 
versal pitch; by persistently refusing to re- 
linquish your ideals or abandon your purpose 
you attain the supreme vibration that unites 
you to your heart's desire. 

There is a certain high rate of vibration rep- 
resented in all worthy of achievement. The 
particular thing you may wish to accomplish 
has its own rate of vibratory motion and you 
must bring your living to accord with that 
if you would hope to succeed, 

If you have permitted yourself to settle back 
into a negative way of thinking about your 
abilities and your power to achieve; if you 
have let go your best ideals and are trying 
to reconcile yourself to indifferent standards; 
if you have lost the enthusiasm and zest that 
once made work and life so beautiful to you 
and so full of promise, you are an instrument 
out of tune. You are off pitch; your vibra- 
tions have fallen way below the rate that rep- 
resents success. 

Rouse yourself! 
situation. Determine to 


Wake up to the truth of the 
tune up again and 
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ittain the key that 
dream a reality. 

Why should you give up any of your former 
hopes and aims? Why have you ever thought 
it necessary? What caused you to let go? 
Perhaps you bring forth one excuse and an- 
other; perhaps you say, “I lacked encourage- 
ment, incentive, opportunity.” All of these are 
worthless excuses. Achievement is not a mat- 
ter of opportunity or outside influence. It is 
simply a question of keeping the right vibra- 
tion, 

Perhaps you insist that your environment has 
not been the sort to encourage the best in you 

that you have been hampered, baffled at every 
turn, that all the circumstances of your life 
have conspired to keep you from your high 
purpose. These, too, are vain excuses. 

Limitations and obstacles should serve czly 
to urge your will and your determination up 
to the required vibration. Handicaps shouid 
compel you to think up to universal pitch. 

The world is full of people who have per- 
mitted themselves to drop behind; who are 
away off the key that belongs to the success 
vibration; and whose lives move slowly and in- 
differently in currents where success cannot be 
found, 

You do not want to be one of these. You do 
not want to fall short of your best. Life is 
not worth living at all if it is not lived heartily 
and with the soul and mind keyed to the high- 
est aims. 

Wake up! Start your will and your faith 
to working. Determine to reach that high vi- 
bration in mind and spirit that accords with 
your most exalted ideal.—Angela Morgan. 


will make your highest 
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Uncle Sam Can’t Get 


HE Civil Service Commission is still 
trying hard to get enough persons to 
fill vacancies as stenographers ‘and 

typewriters in the government depart- 
ments. Examinations are probably more 
frequent than ever before, as everything 
is being done to maintain as large an eli- 
gible list as possible. 

The business of the United States Gov- 
ernment has grown materially in the last 
decade, necessitating new divisions and ex- 
tensions in all departments of the service. 
The salaries are very good, and as an em- 
ployer Uncle Sam is second to none, as 
all his servants will testify. 

The ambitious stenographer will find the 
Civil Service a more desirable field than 


Enough Stenographers 


ever. Promotion comes there as quickly 
as anywhere else. As long as he attends 
to his work, the stenographer is sure of his 
place. The government never retires, and 
it pays its workers promptly. 

A distinct advantage that the govern- 
ment service offers to young men and 
women is the opportunity it affords for 
obtaining a college or a specialized pro- 
fessional education. Many of the schools 
and colleges in Washington have shaped 
their courses and arranged their sessions 
to meet this demand of those who are en- 
gaged in the government service. Thovu- 
sands yearly benefit by the opportunities 
thus offered and take up courses of study 
that assist them in their advancement, pro- 
fessionally, and otherwise. 
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(For key to this plate, see “* Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’ pages 163 and 164. 
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Emerson on Walking 


(For key to this plate, see **Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”"’ pages 165 and 166.) 





